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WE MEET on the common ground 
of cultural affinity, shared ex- 
perience and devotion to ideals which 
we defended with united will in the 
past and seek again to make secure, 
with firm conviction and singleness 
of purpose, now and in the days to 
come. 

Our peoples share the blessing of 
Faith. Not so long ago, on many a 
battlefield of the last war, the blood 
of our soldiers commingled as they 
stood and died together in defense of 
Freedom. Now we are engaged in a 
new struggle in which that Faith and 
that Freedom are at stake. 

Rather, it is the extension and the 
culmination of an old struggle. For 
the issue before us, stripped. to its 
core, is whether or not man shall be 
free to call his soul his own. That is 
the essence of the Communist chal- 
lenge. Not for nothing is the Com- 
munist state called the Godless state. 
Under Communism as we know it, 
the price of economic security is a 
slavery more complete and absolute 
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than any other in the long catalogue 
of human misery. 

Communism is Caesar come again 
to exact tribute, but in a different 
coin. For Caesar was content with 
allegiance to the state and obedience 
to the law. Communism, seeking to- 
tal dominion, reaches into the very 
nature of man, and tries to pervert 
it at the seat of its integrity. By 
trying to control thought and to can- 
cel free will, the Communist state 
seeks not only to replace God but to 
outdo Him. 


There was a time when a specious 
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distinction was made between the 
communist attack on religion and the 
communist attack on civil liberties. 
That distinction has disappeared. We 
see now, with the clarity of direct 
experience, that both are tactics in a 
grand strategy, part of a planned, 
sustained and all-embracing assault 
on the citadel of human freedom and 
human dignity. 


FREEDOM AND RELIGION 


And so we concern ourselves, just- 
ly, with the trial of Cardinal Minds- 
zenty in Hungary and with the prose- 
cution of the Protestant clergymen 
in Bulgaria. We join the other free 
peoples of the world in a spontane- 
our expression of anxiety for their 
fate. We know from the piled up 
evidence of recent history that the 
threat to religious freedom is equally 
a menace to political liberty. When- 
ever the Church loses ground under 
the pressure of atheistic communism, 
the sum of our freedom is reduced 
proportionately. 

The intimate inter-action between 
freedom and religion flows from the 
nature of Christian democracy. All 
our cherished liberties have their 
roots in the Christian concept of the 
value and dignity of the human per- 
son. Underlying our traditions of 
equality among men and nations is 
the Christian belief in a brotherhood 
of men equally precious in the eyes 
of God, each deserving of His justice 
and worthy of His love. In our Con- 
stitutions, we invoke Divine Provi- 
dence, and properly so, since we hold 
the State to be but the instrument of 
a sovereignty vested in the people 
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and deriving its ultimate sanction | 
from God. Christian doctrine lies at firs ar 
the very heart of our culture and is }, forn 
inseparable from its various aspecis b» lab 
and manifestations. ome kil 

Thus we find the Communists com. aining 
pelled by the nature of things to f. rec 
smite at religion in their effort to de- |vor pos 
molish the civil liberties that stand in }uctrial 
the way of totalitarian control. And }, ynde 
we, in turn, rising to the defense of ropert 
our freedom, discover that we cannot bine th 
make it impregnable to communist 
attack unless we apply and give full 
play to the Christian principles from 
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re th 
which that freedom draws sustenance }» ger 
and strength. Hence our insistence }stion 





on the universal respect for human 
rights, on the security of small na- 
tions from aggression or deliberate 
subversion, on the rectification of the 
social, political and economic in- 
justices which have proved to be such 
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munism. 

To its lasting credit, the Church },9) 
from the outset perceived clearly the hays 
nature of the communist menace. As kand 
early as 1878, Pope Leo XIII warned hate: 
the world in an encyclical letter that Jaye | 
the Communists were bent on “up- bli b: 
rooting the foundations of civilized 
society.” 

Thirteen years later, in his famous 
encyclical Rerum Novarum, the great 
Pontiff defined the proper relation- 
ship between labor and capital. Not-| In 
ing with profound concern that the |prtie 
workers had been “surrendered, all Vovg 
isolated and helpless, to the hard- 
heartedness of employers and the| t™ 
greed of unchecked competition,’ | ° 
Leo XIII advocated the grant of fait |_™ 
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faves to labor, shorter working 
urs and better working conditions, 
I8 fp formation of unions to protect 
is he laborers’ rights and maintain 
me kind of equilibrium in the bar- 
a: ining power of labor and capital, 
0 fhe recourse to conciliation when- 
e ber possible in the settlement of in- 
 }ystrial disputes. At the same time 
e underlined the social function of 
roperty, and proclaimed the doc- 
ine that the civil power, transcend- 
g its role as a mere guardian of 
w and order, should strive “to make 
re that the laws and institutions, 
e general character and adminis- 
ation of the commonwealth, should 
such as of themselves shall rea- 
ze public well-being.” 
In his paternal anxiety to safeguard 
e welfare of the workers, Leo XIII 
aned to the left, and exhorted the 
ers of States to exercise a special 
licitude for the masses. 
“For,” he explained in his encyc- 
, “the richer class have many 
ays of shielding themselves and 
and less in need of help from the 
tate; whereas the mass of the poor 
ve no resources of their own to 
ll back upon, and must chiefly de- 
nd upon the assistance of the State, 
nd for this reason wage-earners, 
ince they mostly belong to that class, 
hould be specially cared for and pro- 
"ected by the government.” 
In 1931, on the occasion of the 
prtieth anniversary of the Rerum 
ll Vouarum, Pope Pius XI hailed it as 
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the Magna Carta of the workers by 
virtue of its bold definition of a so- 
cial philosophy adequate to the needs 
of the new economic order and its 
profound influence upon the social 
thinking of the time. In his own en- 
cyclical letter Quadragesimo Anno, 
Pius XI enlarged upon the social con- 
cepts enunciated by his illustrious 
predecessor. Affirming, in even 
stronger terms, that labor must not 
be regarded as a mere chattel, he 
stressed the necessity of providing 
just returns for the workers’ toil, in- 
cluding some form of sharing in the 
management and the profits of pri- 
vate enterprise. He denounced the 
“inhuman, impious and nefarious” 
character of communism, but took 
care to warn against the tolerance and 
perpetuation of injustices which so 
often prepare the way for the over- 
throw and ruin of the social order. 


CHRISTIAN LIVING 
Both Leo XIII and Pius XI fore- 


saw that social reconstruction could 
be achieved only by a renewal of 
Christian life. “In no way can so- 
ciety be healed now,” said Leo XIII, 
“save by a return to Christian life 
and Christian institutions.” And 
Pius XI, after probing and exposing 
the root of the social disorder, came 
to the same conclusion. “The only 
salutary cure,” he declared, “‘is a re- 
form of Christian morals.” And he 
called upon all men of good will to 
play their part, under the banner of 
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Christ, in the Christian renewal of 
human society. 

A few years ago, when the com- 
munist menace was not as strong as 
it is now, and when its expansion had 
been contained within what then 
seemed to be safe limits, this urgent 
summons to a new crusade might 
have been ignored as an idle dream, 
or a pious but unrealistic program of 
action with little relevance to the re- 
quirements of the social and eco- 
nomic conditions of society. It was 
in fact dismissed by non-Catholics, 
and even by some Catholics them- 
selves, as unnecessarily alarmist or 
summarily put down to reactionary 
bias if not outright bigotry. The 
present Pope, His Holiness Pius XII, 
warned in season and out of season 
that communism was the cardinal 
enemy of the free peoples of the 
world. Even after the outbreak of the 
Second World War in 1939, he held 
to his view that communism was as 
great and dangerous a menace to the 
Christian world as fascism. Indeed, 
he saw no essential difference be- 
tween the two, perceiving clearly that 
both were fundamentally material- 
istic, Godless, despotic and therefore 
inimical to our religion and our way 
of life. He saw no reason for chang- 
ing his opinion when Hitler attacked 
Russia, appraising the episode with 
indisputable logic as the moral equiv- 
alent of the falling out between 
thieves. 

History has borne out the wisdom 
of Pius XII and of his great prede- 
cessors on the Throne of Peter. To- 
day, under the shattering impact of 
the communist advance, sharpened 
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by the increased destructiveness with 
which modern technology has in-4jimin 
vested the struggle, we are relent-ind. 
lessly driven, almost in spite of our} As 
selves, to the realization that somelccono 
form of Christian order may be the| We 
only salvation of our way of life. We(Donn 
may yet be confronted by the seeming|—is ; 
paradox of Christianity emerging aslof th 
the only practical program for lasting way « 
peace and equitable order in ourfold 
troubled world. nation 

It was G. K. Chesterton, I believe,hision 
who once remarked that the troublejing i 
with Christianity is not that it hasthe e 
failed but that it has never been tried,prgar 
In our search for a peace that wouldjhat 1 
endure and a rule of law that wouldput « 
insure freedom and equality for allwhol 
men and nations, we have tried nearly} Su 
everything else; and we have failedhwar 
In our desperation we are turninggble 
almost unconsciously, to the forgottenperen 


tenets of our Christian Faith. of m 
he 
CONCERN OF ALL MANKIND - 


When we say, for instance, that} On 
peace is indivisible, we mean thatealiz 
such is the interdependence of nafrete 
tions today that war in any part offions 
the world—especially if it be a watNatic 
of aggression—will, by an inevitablegnd 
process of chain reaction, affect theferte 
security of even those countries whichlect | 
are geographically remote from thend 
actual scene of battle. ror 

By the same token, freedom has nojnde 
frontiers; it is co-extensive with thefuffic 
human race. Any attack upon the infigh 
dependence of any nation is a threathniv 
to the independence of every other(s in 
nation; the denial or suppression offll _ 
the rights and liberties of any peoplelsbo: 

ons' 
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ith 
in-Himinishes the freedom of all man- 
nt-/kind. 
ur-} As with peace and freedom, so with 
meleconomic well-being. 
the| We may indeed declare with John 
We\Donne that no man—and no nation 
ing|—is an island today; each is “part 
-aslof the main.” This is just another 
ingway of saying that beneath its mani- 
outffold diversity of race, culture and 
nationality, and despite the deep di- 
eve,visions in its ranks caused by conflict- 
ibleing interests and ambitions, such is 
hasthe essential solidarity, the integral, 
ied.prganic unity of the human family 
yuldthat no member may be injured with- 
uldbut causing pain and harm to the 
- alljwhole. 
arly} Surely we may perceive in this 
iledhwareness of the basic and inescap- 
‘inggble oneness of the world, of the in- 
ittenperent and irrevocable inter-relation 
’f men and nations, a reflection of 
he Christian concept of human bro- 
hethood. 
tha} On the positive plane, we find this 
‘thafealization most clearly and _con- 
nafretely expressed in the United Na- 
rt dlfions. The entire range of United 
walNations activities in the economic 
tablétnd social fields constitutes a con- 
t theerted and organized attempt to pro- 
yhichect the rights, secure the freedoms 
1 thetnd promote the well-being of the 
orld as a whole. Nothing less is 
as noindertaken because nothing less will 
a thejuffice. A Declaration of Human 
i inRights is meaningless unless it is 
hreatiniversal. A convention on genocide 
other|s inadequate if it does not apply to 
m oll nations. Problems of health, 
eoplehbor, trade, science, culture and re- 
onstruction may be considered in 
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terms of national or regional require- 
ments, but always in relation to the 
universal welfare. 

In every case the motive power is 
not mere idealism but the sober reali- 
zation that in the present state of the 
world nothing short of justice for all 
nations, equality for all men and free- 
dom for all peoples—precepts deriv- 
ing directly or by implication from 
the Christian doctrine—can save hu- 
manity from a condition of perma- 
nent conflict leading inexorably to 
another war. 

In this sense we may say that the 
practical application of Christian 
teaching in international relations 
has become a condition for the at- 
tainment of world peace and security. 
Considering the capacity for anni- 
hilation of the atomic and bacterio- 
logical weapons now at the disposal 
of the great Powers, we could go 
even further and say that faithful 
adherence to Christian doctrine has 
become a sine qua non of the survival 
of mankind. 


New Mora Law 


We may differ about definitions 
and terms; there is no denying the 
trend towards a new moral order in 
the world based on a more humane 
relationship among men and nations. 
It is definitely Christian in origin, 
and whatever the name we may give 
it—whether it be One World, or 
United Nations, or World Federation 
—it will certainly be predominantly 
Christian in principle and character. 
It has to be, for as Leo XIII and 
Pius XI predicted with prophetic in- 
sight, nothing less than the Christian 
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renewal of human society can redeem 
it from the conflicts and contradic- 
tions that now threaten to destroy it. 

But this new moral order now 
evolving needs time to develop and 
mature and take effective form. Mean- 
while the communist challenge grows 
ever more harsh and menacing. We 
find ourselves in a desperate race 
against time and the constant danger 
of a collision with the violent forces 
mustered under the Red banner. 

In this struggle in which we are now 
engaged, we have the advantage of a 
Faith that can more than match the 
communist zeal, and of a philosophy 
and a program of social action that 
can, if faithfully carried out, trans- 
form our society and bring harmony 
and amity to our world in lieu of 
the violent upheaval, the ruthless sup- 
pression of fundamental rights and 
freedoms and the incessant class war- 
fare that are the hallmarks of the 
communist dispensation. 

If we win through to the goal of 
a Christian order for the world, then 
we may look confidently forward to 
a new era of progress for mankind 
under a just, equitable and abiding 
peace. 

If violence should engulf us before 
we have attained that goal, then it 
will be our privilege once more, like 
the Crusaders of another age, to 


“In the last analysis it is not governments that are to blame 
for any drift or infringement of the democratic system. The 
blame rests squarely on the shoulders of the people. If they have 
rights, they also have duties.”—Catuo tic Voice, April, 1949. 
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stand fast in defense of our Freedo 
and the Faith which sustains it. 

Out of a thousand heroic episod 
of the last war, one comes to mi 
as a symbol of our past ordeal a 
a portent of the trials and sacrific 
which the future may again 
of us. 

The scene was the chapel of 
De La Salle College in Manila, 
school conducted by the Christi 
Brothers. The time was Febru 
1945. 

Our capital was in ruins, the en 
southern district almost compl 
destroyed in the battle for the li 
tion of the city. Occasional ex 
sions still shook the district as 
picked our way through the smol 
ing debris to what remained of 
La Salle College. 

In the chapel, in front of the 
I saw a sight that transfixed 
Three Christian Brothers lay dead 
















the steps leading to the altar. I 
had been killed in the act of reac imy 
for the Chalice that contained § yo; 
Host which they had _ intended} jys 
save from the holocaust. soc’ 
Their posture and the express#ig 
of serene courage on their faces ftwe 
holized for me then, as they still Finj, 
the unconquerable Faith agai and 
which the forces of darkness qjoh 
never prevail. at 
the 
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The Climate of Prejudice 


E HAVE never counted the ex- 
act number, but in the last few 
years this magazine has had many 


| articles on various aspects of inter- 


racial justice. Naturally, people 
whose minds are closed on this sub- 
ject have not liked these articles. 
This is a reaction we would expect. 
In addition to those whose minds are 
set concrete-hard in the ways of pre- 
judice, however, there are some who 
share our general outlook on race and 
yet who ask us if we aren’t exagger- 
ating the gravity of this problem. The 
situation is bad, they think, but is it 
worth the amount of space the maga- 
zine has given to it in the last few 
years? 

It seems to us that it is almost 
impossible to over-emphasize the im- 
portance of working for interracial 
justice. The racist pattern of our 
society has produced what we think 
is the Number One social problem of 
twentieth-century America. The gross 


Finjustice of our policy of segregation 


and discrimination, in schools, in 
jobs, in housing, even in church, is 
at once the foremost challenge and 
the most damning indictment of our 
Christian democratic consciences. 
The shameful facts are there for all 
who will look and see. The question 
of Negro housing is a particularly 
obvious one. In our average city, the 
Negro is forced to live in a rigidly 
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prescribed area which in size and liv- 
ing conditions is criminally inade- 
quate for the population. People are 
packed into tight little areas where 
the population density is so great 
that it is an ever-present threat to 
health and decency. Housing in this 
over-crowded area is at such a pre- 
mium that fantastic rents can be and 
are charged. 

Not long ago people in Chicago 
were shocked to discover that Negro 
occupants of a run-down tenement 
were paying proportionately more, 
room for room, than the inhabitants 
of swanky apartment buildings in 
fashionable neighborhoods. Unfor- 
tunately it took a horrible fire, com- 
plete with newspaper pictures of 
charred bodies in the local morgue, 
to shock people into this realization. 
Fires are soon out, however, people’s 
memories are short, other tenements 
continue to stand, and exploitation 
and greed continue to flourish and 
grow fat on the needs of the Negro 
poor. 

The same general pattern can be 
found throughout our society. The 
editors of this magazine do not be- 
lieve in equal but separate facilities, 
even in theory. But there is no use 
of discussing it even on that level of 
theory. There is obviously no such 
thing as equal but separate facilities 
in this country. 


* 638 Deming Pl., Chicago 14, Ill., April, 1949 
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“Equal but separate facilities” in 
the field of housing, for instance, is 
nothing but a tragic joke. In the field 
of education, even on the elementary 
level, facilities in many parts of the 
country are separate but they are far 
from equal. In many of our cities 
where the pattern of segregation is 
followed in education, Negro children 
are attending school in antiquated 
buildings where facilities are bad and 
teachers are over-worked. Frequently 
the children can go to school only 
part of the day because the school 
must operate on the split-shift system, 
in order to take care of more children 
than it was built to accommodate. 
This type of second- and third-rate 
treatment continues right up to and 
through the professional schools. 

Catholics are not blameless on the 
question of interracial justice. Apart 
from cur general responsibility as 
citizens, our own schools have fre- 
quently failed in their duty. Recently 
there was issued a report on the 
shameful racial discrimination exist- 
ing in the nation’s capital, prepared 
under the direction of civic and re- 
ligious leaders from all over the na- 
tion. We can all rejoice in the fact 
that Catholic University of America, 
unlike many other schools, does ad- 
mit Negroes, as does Georgetown. 
However, as Father Wilfrid Parsons 
felt bound to point out (in America 
for January 1, 1949), the Negro 
Catholic child who graduates from a 
Catholic grammar school in Wash- 
ington can not yet attend a Catholic 
high school. Instead Negro Catholic 
students have to attend the public 
high schools, because of their race. 
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Situations like this are unjust and| pare 

a ready source of scandal. The subse.| and 
quent report that this matter willjen 2 
soon be corrected should be greeted] rega 
with joy, and with the hope that any} thos 
other school engaged in similar prac. 
tices will follow suit in changing its 
policy. If 
there 
CARICATURES rom 

It is a standard statement that Ne} Neg 
groes are the last to be hired and the ther 
first to be fired. Regardless of ability} ms 
or education, the long-standing cus- then 
tom is to restrict Negroes chiefly tol ‘V/ 
menial and low-paying jobs. Even" 
from these jobs, they join the lame| able 
and the halt in being the first to go) edu 
Many Americans never get ajll 
chance really to know even one Ne the 
gro. Our children grow up never ™ 
seeing a Negro in any other capacity{V 
than as a porter, a coal heaver or 4)! 
dishwasher. The whole atmosphere inf2nd 
which Americans are raised is one offited 
unreasoned and unreasoning preju}*0 
dice. From their earliest years chil} | 
dren become accustomed to the idedP™ 
that Negroes do the hardest work forpSect 
the least pay, say “yes, sir” and “no}for 
sir” if they are “good” Negroes, andjhon 
are really incapable of anything else|We 
Our children are implicitly groundeig! 
ed in a racist doctrine that the white/que 
race is a superior race, very similar | 
in character to Hitler’s theory on thejcen 
Aryan race. The movies, radio andj!an 
such things as blackface acts andjchi 
minstrel shows consistently caricature}¢tl 
Negroes. These representations per-{u¢ 
petuate myths about the characteris 
ics white people think Negroes pos 
sess. Such things are all part and 
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and|parcel of this climate of prejudice, 
yse.{ and they help to spread and strength- 
willlen mistaken notions about Negroes, 
ted| regardless of the good intentions of 
any| those who put them on. 


How INCONSISTENT 


If the results were not so tragic, 
there would be something almost 
funny about our treatment of the 
Ne} Negro. On the one hand we force 
thel them into rigidly defined ghetto pris- 
lity} ons much too small for them, and 
ous-| then we ask why they want to get out. 
tol Why don’t they stay with their 
venjown?” We place almost every conceiv- 
ame| able obstacle in the way of Negro 
goJ education, and then we say progress 
_~ glin interracial relations must wait for 
Nej{the Negroes to develop leadership. 
sver} Most of them are so uneducated, 
city}you know.” We give the vast ma- 
yr ajjority of Negroes only menial jobs, 
e ipand then we say their ability is lim- 
e offited. “They have no ambition, you 
ejut know.” 
chili We underpay the men, and we de- 
idePrive most of them of any economic 
 forsecurity. By these low wages, we 
“nojforce the wives and mothers into our 
andjhomes to do our heavier housework. 
else]/We make some Negro families live 
undJeight and ten in a room, and fre- 
hite{quently a room in a fire trap tenement 
nilarjat that. We place almost every con- 
. thefceivable obstacle in the way of healthy 
andjfamily life and the good rearing of 
and{children. Then we wonder at the 
yturefctime rate and the juvenile delin- 
‘quency figures. “They’re incorrigi- 
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ble, I think. I know a policeman in 
that district and he says...” 

What keeps these incongruities 
from having even a grim humor, of 
course, is that each paradox is 
weighted with human tragedy. The 
marvel of the whole thing is that the 
Negro community is able to produce 
so many outstanding leaders, so many 
priests and ministers, so many doc- 
tors and lawyers, so many good Chris- 
tian parents. They are an honor to 
communities which do little indeed to 
protect their basic rights. 

Make no mistake about it. What is 
called the interracial problem will be 
solved. The Negro will take his right- 
ful place as a man and as a free citi- 
zen. Too many people are already 
aware of the terrible contradiction 
involved in this matter between what 
we say and what we do. Too many 
people know now what violence ra- 
cism does to the Christian spirit. Too 
many people believe too strongly with 
Lincoln that this nation can not long 
endure half slave and half free. 

The problem will be solved. It will 
be to the glory of Catholics if they 
take the leadership in that work of 
justice and charity. It is less than 
fitting that we should be content to 
trail along meekly, years too late, and 
say, “Me too.” The struggle for in- 
terracial justice offers a signal op- 
portunity for Catholics to exercise 
real Christian social leadership. The 
schools are a wonderful place to be- 
gin learning and training for that 
leadership. 








Freemasonry in Italy 
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| eee is a type of mind which 
delights to ascribe all the great 
social and political changes of mod- 
ern times to secret agencies unmen- 
tioned in historical textbooks. When 
a government, to outward appear- 
ances firmly rooted in popular favor, 
collapses, and perhaps with a dra- 
matic suddenness, it will overlook its 
errors of policy and attribute the 
revolution to maleficent hidden 
forces. 

To assign all the great political 
cataclysms of our times to the ma- 
chinations of subterranean powers is 
as uncritical as to neglect their opera- 
tion. Where political freedom does 
not exist, men who desire to bring 
about a change naturally tend to or- 
ganize themselves into clandestine as- 
sociations, the counterparts in times 
of peace to the “underground” move- 
ments which take shape in war. Sup- 
pressed religions, whose adherents 
hold secret assemblies, have at all 
times tended to assume the appear- 
ance of secret societies, and only in 
countries like nineteenth-century Eng- 
land, where freedom of worship, of 
expression of opinion and of asso- 
ciation had reached its maximum, do 
such societies seem to belong rather 
to the sphere of the sensational novel 
than to real life. 











The anthropologist, when the sul 
ject of secret societies is mentioned 
will think of the Nanga of Vitilevu ir 
the Fiji Islands, the Punah of Sie 
Leone or the puberty rites of 
North American Indians. To the ma 
who has lived in the Far East the 
will come to mind the Hung or Whit 
Lotus Societies of China. The stu 
dent of modern European history wi 
think of the Carbonari and the Mz 
zinian “Giovine Italia,” of the laby 
rinth of Balkan secret societies a 
of the Nihilists and the Okhrana ¢ 
imperial Russia. To the Irishma 
secret societies suggest the Irish Rj 
publican Army, the Fenians, 
Orange Lodges and the Freemason 
To the average Englishman the me 
tion of a secret society suggests Fre 
masonry, though neither in Gre 
Britain nor in any of the Englis 
speaking countries does the masor 
order strictly belong to that categon 
For its meeting-places and the nam 
at least of its officers are well known 
At the time of the French Revolutia 
Parliament, in a state of alarm, pass 
a law against secret societies, al 
English Freemasonry was for the ot 
and only time in its history in dang 
of suppression. But the exertions | 
the then Duke of Atholl and Lo 


Moira procured its exemption. Fre 


1The problem of the origins of modern Freemasonry has been discussed by 
present writer in The Clergy Review for December 1945 and January 1946. 
*28 Ashley Pl., London, S.W. 1, England, Spring, 1949 
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masonry in English-speaking lands is 
a society possessing a secret ritual, 
but not strictly a secret society. On 
the Continent a long, but ultimately 
successful, struggle had to be waged 
against both the ecclesiastical and 
civil powers before it could obtain 
legal security. 


FOREIGN ORIGIN 


Like the other two great secret so- 
cieties which have played so promi- 
nent a part in Italian social and po- 
litical life, i.e., Carbonari, which came 
from France, and the Camorra, which 
came from Spain, Freemasonry was 
not of native Italian but of foreign 
growth. So far as can be ascertained, 
the Craft, whose members were known 
first as Liberi Muratori and then as 
Frammasoni, was introduced into the 
country by Charles Sackville, Earl of 
Middlesex, and later second Duke of 
Dorset, who passed the winter of 
1732-33 at Florence in company with 
the Rev. Joseph Spence, the anecdot- 
ist and friend of Alexander Pope. 
Four years later the lodge which 
these gentlemen founded included 
among its members a Jew, a canon of 
the Duomo and three other ecclesi- 
astics, doctors of the University of 
Pisa, a senator, an English and a 
Prussian nobleman.” 

The secrecy of the meetings and 
the obvious tendency to religious in- 
differentism which characterized the 
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order before long aroused the suspi- 
cion not merely of the Inquisition but 
of the populace as well. On Whitsun- 
day, 1737 Florence was visited by a 
thunderstorm, the houses of the free- 
thinking doctor, Antonio Cocchi,® 
and of the anti-clerical minister of 
Justice, Senator Giulio Rucellai,* be- 
ing struck by lightning. Although the 
lightning also struck the Duomo, a 
popular agitation against the Free- 
masons was kindled and one of their 
number, the poet, Tommaso Crudeli, 
who was in the habit of giving Italian 
lessons to English visitors, was hailed 
before the Inquisition. He was not 
very severely dealt with, and was 
merely condemned to reside in one 
place, the Nuncio, Archinto, interven- 
ing on his behalf. 

On July 9 Gian Gastone, the last of 
the Medicean grand dukes, died. He 
had been an opponent of the Craft, 
but his successor, Francis-Stephen of 
Lorraine, husband of the future Em- 
press, Maria Teresa, was himself a 
mason and perhaps the first reigning 
prince to become one. The change of 
dynasty boded well for the order. The 
English envoy, Horace Mann, on ar- 
riving in Florence in 1737, found per- 
sons being arrested on the charge of 
implication in Freemasonry, but ten 
years later he found the brethren, 
some of whom appear to have been 
English Jacobites, so little apprehen- 
sive of the authorities that they were 


? Baron Philipp von Stosch (1691-1757), antiquarian and collector of objets dart, 


was British agent in Florence. 


3 (1695-1758) botanist and scholar, as well as physician, and the author of several 


medical treatises of repute. 


* (1702-78) later adviser to the Grand Duke Peter Leopold and inspirer of his eccle- 


siastical reforms. 
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dancing in their regalia at the car- 
nival. 


PapaL CONDEMNATION 


It does not appear to be known for 
certain who were the founders of the 
first lodge in Rome, though Freema- 
sonry began to display activity in the 
Holy City not long after 1730. Possi- 
bly as elsewhere, Jacobites had a 
hand in it. The Roman lodge, on ac- 
count of the secrecy of its meetings, 
soon aroused the suspicion of the au- 
thorities, as had the mysterious Acca- 
demia Romana of Pompeo Leto dur- 
ing the Renaissance. In 1737 it was 
suppressed by the Holy Office and on 
April 28 of the following year the 
aged, blind and bedridden Corsini 
pope, Clement XII, issued the first of 
that series of papal condemnations of 
Freemasonry which were continued 
down to the Humanum Genus of Leo 
XIII. Clement’s bull In Eminenti 
Apostolatus Specula forms a kind of 
watershed in the history of the 
Church. We are leaving the time when 
Protestantism was considered the 
chief enemy and entering on that in 
which its place was taken by “Natur- 
alism.” The Reformation lies far be- 
hind and we begin to look towards 
the Revolution. 

The occult nature of the sect, the 
extravagant character of the oath and 
the deistic and naturalistic basis of 
masonic philosophy formed the 
grounds of the condemnation. Per- 
sons enrolling themselves were de- 
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clared to be ipso facto excommuni- 
cate. In 1751 Benedict XIV renewed 
the condemnation pronounced by his 
predecessor in his bull Providas, and 
called on the Catholic powers to sup- 
press the association.® In spite, how- 
ever, of the Inquisition, the lodge of 
the Amici Sinceri was able to carry 
on a secret existence in Rome during 
the latter part of the eighteenth cen- 
tury. 
In Southern Italy masonry found a 
protectress in Queen Maria Carolina, 
wife of Ferdinand IV of the Two 
Sicilies. On one occasion the Queen’s 
influence was successful in obtaining 
the reopening of the lodges after they 
had been closed by royal injunction. 
But after the execution of her sister, 
Marie-Antoinette, Maria Carolina 
turned against Freemasonry. In Mal- 
ta, two lodges, L’Armonia and Il 
Segreto, flourished either with the 
connivance or without the knowledge 
of the Knights. 

Italians resident in England were, 
in the eighteenth century, as some- 
times happened also under Mussolini, 
enrolled in English lodges. The Lon- 
don lodge of the Nine Muses admitted 
the diplomatic representatives of the 
Venetian and Genoese Republics, and 
on one occasion this seems to have 
facilitated the settlement of a mari- 
time dispute which had arisen between 
Great Britain and Genoa. 

In Lombardy Freemasonry was 
naturally affected by the legislation 
in vigor in the rest of the Hapsburg 


5 Goldoni in his comedy Le Donne Curiose is perhaps seeking to poke fun at Bene 
dict. For the scene in which he satirizes the fear of Freemasonry is laid in Bologna, 


where the Pope had been Archbishop. 
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dominions. Maria Teresa had shown 
hostility towards the order after her 
husband’s death, and neither of her 
sons, Joseph II and Leopold II, 
though both were deeply imbued 
with the spirit of the Enlightenment, 
belonged to it. Joseph, who loftily 
declared himself to be uninterested 
in masonic mysteries, by a decree is- 
sued in 1785, promulgated in Milan 
on February 3 of the following year, 
legalized the status of masonry 
throughout his hereditary dominions, 
but also limited the number of lodges 
which were to be allowed. 

It is curious to note how at this 
period the opponents of the Jesuits 
were sometimes opponents also of 
the Freemasons, while at others their 
friends, or perhaps masons them- 
selves. Thus in Naples the powerful 
anti-Jesuit minister, Bernardo Tan- 
ucci, was an even stronger opponent 
of the order than Joseph II; while on 
the other hand, in Portugal, Pombal 
was himself, so it is believed, a mason, 
having been possibly initiated by 
Frederick, Prince of Wales, while Am- 
bassador in London. 

The eighteenth century, if we ac- 
cept its last four years, was, if not 
the most glorious, at least the most 
tranquil in Italian history. When 
Bonaparte crossed the Alps in 1796, 
the age of revolution and counter- 
revolution began. Italian Freemas- 
onry also changed its character. From 
being speculative and even dilettante, 
and inclined to support the existing 
social and political order, it entered 
on a period of transformation in 
which it evolved clear political aims 
of its own. Napoleon may when a 
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young man have been at some time 
initiated. Much labor has been spent 
in investigating this matter, which, 
however, remains in doubt. It is not 
of great importance, as he took not 
the slightest interest in Freemasonry 
except in so far as it was useful to 
him or the reverse. In North Italy he, 
to some extent, took it under his pro- 
tection, with a view to making it sub- 
serve imperial policy. He made the 
Viceroy, Eugéne de Beauharnais, its 
Grand Master, and encouraged high 
officials to join it. 


NEw SECRET SOCIETIES 


Half a century earlier such methods 
might have been successful; but by 
the beginning of the nineteenth cen- 
tury a strong revolutionary current 
had entered the lodges. Resenting 
governmental tutelage, dissident ele- 
ments broke away and created new 
secret societies, such as the Filadelfi, 
the Italici Puri and the Carbonari. 
The society of the Filadelfi, an im- 
portation from France, represented 
the anti-Bonapartist element in the 
army. The moving spirit in it was 
the revolutionary, Filippo Buona- 
rotti, a descendant of Michelangelo 
and disciple of the French Social- 
ist, Babceuf. The J/talici Puri and 
the Carbonari operated against the 
French in Lombardy and South 
Italy respectively. The society of 
the Carbonari, or “charcoal-burn- 
ers,” was introduced into Italy from 
France in 1806. It possessed a bizarre 
ritual with a symbolism derived from 
charcoal-burning, evolved originally 
among the charcoal-burners of the 
Franche-Comté. The Carbonari were 
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to some extent at least made use of 
by the English for the purpose of un- 
dermining French power in the south- 
ern part of the peninsula.® 


DISINTEGRATION 


The official masonry rapidly disin- 
tegrated with the collapse of the Na- 
poleonic Empire, and not long after- 
wards there were to be found in Tus- 
cany only two lodges, both at Leg- 
horn, one under the Grand Orient of 
France, which met in the house of the 
English Consul, and a second whic.. 
had degenerated into a dining-club. 
In South Italy, however, Freemasonry 
seems to have shown more vitality, 
and according to one contemporary 
account was in Naples, at least, more 
popular than the Carbonari even at 
the height of their influence. Legiti- 
mist and ultra-clerical writers who 
looked on the Evil One himself as the 
author of the Risorgimento, saw in it 
the work of Freemasonry; while 
Freemasons themselves have some- 
times claimed a large and honorable 
share in bringing it about. 

Of late years there has arisen in 
Italy a school of anti-masonic nation- 
alist historians, which affirms that 
Freemasonry had but little to do with 
the Risorgimento, being practically 
non-existent in the peninsula during 
its most critical phases. It may per- 
haps be true that Freemasonry in the 
strict sense played but a secondary 
part in the revolutionary movements 
of 1831 and 1848-49; but Catholics 


were accustomed to regard the secret 
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societies which were so active at these 
times as “masonic” in the broad 
sense. Thus on September 23, 1820, 
we find Cardinal Castiglione, later 
Pope Pius VIII, but then Bishop of 
Cesena, writing: “We are surround- 
ed by the evil spirit of masonry (mala 
genia massonica), which has robbed 
us of almost all our employees and 
alienated from us the young men of 
ability.” 

After 1848 regular masonic lodges 
began to multiply in Italy, openly in 
Piedmont, but elsewhere secretly The 
masonry of Turin was dependent on 
Paris; but an independent lodge, the 
Ausonia, was opened in Milan. Like 
the struggle for Greek independence, 
the Italian unitary movement at- 
tracted the sympathy of foreign Free- 
masons, many of whom volunteered 
for military service on its behalf. 

That Cavour was Grand Master of 
Italian masonry is a legend. He was 
not a mason at all and may even have 
been restrained by religious scruples 
from becoming one. Like the two 
Napoleons, he was desirous of making 
masonry subservient to his aims. He 
dreaded lest it should be used, either 
in the interests of Lucien Murat’s 
candidature to the throne of Naples 
or, alternatively, of Mazzinian repub- 
licanism. He procured therefore the 


election of his henchman, Nigra, Sar- | 


dinian ambassador in Paris, to the 
headship of the Grand Orient of Italy, 
which was founded at Turin towards 
the end of 1860. Many of the breth- 


ren found Nigra too conservative and 


6 There existed in Portugal about this time a secret society whose adepts were called 


Jardineiros or “gardeners.” They employed a ritual with signs derived from gardening. 
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he resigned on November 22, 1861. 
A constituent masonic assembly met 
on December 26 at which Italian 
lodges outside the new kingdom were 
represented. There were delegates 
from the Fabio Massimo in Rome, 
which led a clandestine existence un- 
der the eyes of Pio Nono’s police, 
while the Italian colonies in Egypt 
and Tunis were represented by dele- 
gates from /side e Pompeo lodge of 
Alexandria, the Eliopoli of Cairo and 
the Figli Eletti di Cartagine ed Utica." 
Nigra was re-elected Grand Master 
but declined to resume office. Gari- 
baldi, who appears to have been twice 
initiated, once in South America and 
again in Italy, was then persuaded to 
stand, but his candidature was suc- 
cessfully opposed by Carlo Cordova, 
a Sicilian of the school of Cavour. 


AntI-CATHOLIC 








Recruits came chiefly from the 
tite bourgeoisie, though in Sicily 
he liberal artistocracy tended to join 
he order. The hopes expressed in 
certain quarters that the Grand 
tient of Italy would come to par- 
ake of the aristocratic character pos- 
sessed by the Grand Lodge of Eng- 
land were not realized and could, in- 
deed, hardly have been realized in a 
Catholic country. The Freemasonry 


‘of United Italy soon became not 


merely anti-clerical, but fiercely anti- 
Catholic as well, and Colonel Fra- 
polli, later Grand Master, distin- 
guished his position from that of 
those liberals who merely wished to 
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overthrow the Temporal Power of the 
Pope. Masonry, he said, combatted 
the Pope and not the Pope-King. 

The masonic movement was at this 
time affected by the militant atheism 
which became especially vocal in 
France during the 1860s. In 1869 a 
reunion of representatives of 115 
Italian lodges at home and abroad 
met in the masonic temple in the Via 
Vigna Nuova in Florence. Love, 
tolerance, liberty and solidarity were 
preached, and it was proposed to 
drop the invocation of the “Great 
Architect of the Universe” out of def- 
erence to Comtist susceptibilities, 
substituting for it “in the name of 
the universal fatherland and of un- 
ending progress.” But the change 
was not made lest relations with 
other masonic bodies should be com- 
promised. About the same time 
Italian Freemasons offered a prize for 
the best book against the Jesuits writ- 
ten during the year. But their own 
house was in a state of sad disorder, 
and Gran Maestro Frapolli issued a 
circular deploring the fact that the 
lodges were filled with unworthy 
brethren, some of whom had been 
condemned to twenty years of forced 
labor. The Russian anarchist, Baku- 
nin, formed a poor estimate of Italian 
Freemasonry. He tried to convert 
the order to his airy program of 
building up an emancipated human- 
ity on the ruins of all authority. But 
on May 23, 1866, he wrote from 
Naples to his friends Ogareff and 
Herzen: 


_ ‘Italian political exiles in Tunis at one time practiced masonic rites in the Roman 
cisterns under the ruins of Carthage to avoid attracting the attention of the Government. 
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Seulement, mes amis, laissez donc cette 
idée absurde que je suis gagné a la 
franc-maConnerie. Peut-étre, encore, la 
franc-maCconnerie pourrait-elle me servir 
de masque ou de passeport, mais, pour 
y chercher loccupation sérieuse cela 
serait, au moins, tant aussi puéril que 
de chercher la consolation dans le vin.® 
(Only, my friends, put aside the foolish 
idea that I have become a convert to 
freemasonry. Perhaps freemasonry may 
be useful to me as a disguise or a 
passport, but as for finding in it a 
serious occupation, that would be as 
puerile as to seek consolation in wine.) 

These words read like a forecast 
of the anathema launched against 
Freemasonry by Leon Trotsky. The 
Grand Orient transferred its head- 
quarters from Florence to Rome at 
the end of 1871, but owing to its un- 
satisfactory financial position was 
housed in some dark and damp 
rooms in the Via del Governo Vec- 
chio. Frapolli’s plans for the regen- 
eration of Italian Freemasonry were 
terminated by his own suicide; but 
his successor, Mazzoni, sought to 
purify the order. It was, however, 
under the Grand Mastership of the 
banker, Adriano Lemmi, who re- 
stored its financial credit, that Italian 
masonry reached its apogee, making 
its influence felt throughout the pub- 
lic administration in the era which 
lic administration in the era follow- 
ing the fall of the Right in 1876. 

It was, of course, only the dis- 
sidence between the Monarchy and 
the Holy See which enabled it to at- 
tain so dominant a position in poli- 
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tical life. For had an agreement be- 
tween them been reached, it would 
have been followed by the formation 
of a Catholic party in the Italian par. 
liament which would have gravely 
threatened masonic ascendancy. 
Crispi, the most important political 
figure of the period, was in good 
odor with the lodges and was publicly 
congratulated by Lemmi on having 
transplanted the masonic principles 
of liberty and justice into the reor- 
ganization of civil society and hav- 
ing given new life to the struggle 
against the “Pretender” of the Vati- 
can. . The apotheosis of anti-clerical- 
ism occurred when in 1889 the 
statue of Giordano Bruno was in- 
augurated in the Campo di Fiori. The 
sculptor, Ettore Ferrari, was himself 
a mason and a future Grand Master. 
Militant freethinkers in all countries 
were roused to lyrical enthusiasm 
and Swinburne was moved to sing: 

Grey spouse of Satan, Rome 

redeemed at last 
From all the red pollution of 
thy past. 

Freemasonry invaded the army and 
the colonial administration. But the 
disaster at Adua in Abyssinia in 
1896, followed by the suicide of the 
Italian commander, General Bare 
tieri, a member of the order, marks in ] 
the beginning of a certain reaction! + 
which would have gone further had frie 
Leo XIII been willing to drop the Tur} 
prohibition against participation byt» 
Catholics in Italian parliamentary. 
life. At the turn of the century the} 
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8 Correspondance de Michel Bakunine, ed. Dragomanov, p. 208. Rosselli says thal\ 
the question of Bakunin’s affiliation to Freemasonry remains uncertain. Mazzini e Bako A 
nine, p. 163. 
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e- |Freemasons made an attempt to cap- 
ld fure the Socialist movement, but 
m jachieved only partial success. The 
I | first stage in the internal disintegra- 
ly}tion of Italian masonry was the 
¥:|schism by which it was rent in 1908. 
al {Leonida Bissolati, one of those among 
od | the Socialist leaders who had entered 
ly}the order, brought forward in the 
ng Chamber of Deputies a motion aim- 
€3} ing at the complete secularization of 
T-}elementary education as a protest 
VJ against some concessions which Gio- 
le}iitti had made to Catholics in this 
"Imatter. The Grand Orient of Italy 
‘lordered all masonic deputies to sup- 
port Bissolati. Several failed to do 
“Iso and the motion was lost. 

The insurgents belonged to the 
elf} “Ancient and Accepted” or “Scottish 
eT. Rite,” which had as its Grand Mas- 
ter Signor Saverio Fera, pastor of an 
Evangelical church in Florence. Fera 
S'\fiercely attacked the Grand Orient, 
which proceeded to excommunicate 
him together with his followers. Fera 
retaliated, charging it with having 
nd become a Radical-Socialist beer-gar- 
th den and having admitted anarchists 
in within its portals. He declared that 

oo should be a Bible in every 

‘flodge. 

is _ The outbreak of war with Turkey 
ont 2 1911 created a painful situation 
sad for Italian Freemasons owing to their 
da friendly relations with the “Young 
bi Turks,” whose leaders were, many of 
be them, members of the Macedonia Ri- 
the| 82% lodge at Salonika. This lodge 

met on Italian property, which owing 
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to the then existing capitulations was 
extraterritorial. The Committee of 
Union and Progress® was thus able 
to lay its plans for revolution in 
safety. Italian masons were there- 
fore tepid in their attitude towards 
the war and so became a target for 
the rising nationalist party, whose or- 
gan, the newly founded Idea Na- 
zionale, conducted a vigorous cam- 
paign against the lodges. 


A New CHAPTER 


This campaign marked the open- 
ing of a new chapter in the history 
of the anti-masonic movement, which 
had hitherto been conducted almost 
exclusively by Catholics. It became 
apparent that masonry had fallen into 
discredit with the moderate liberals, 
one of the most eminent of whom, 
Signor Croce, had gone so far as to 
pronounce the “masonic spirit” to be 
the negation of the “philosophical 
spirit.” In 1913 the Idea Nazionale 
instituted a questionnaire to ascertain 
the opinion of Freemasonry held by 
a number of men eminent in various 
walks of life. The questionnaire was 
not sent to persons known to be ma- 
sons, nor, except in a few cases, to 
militant Catholics, since the answers 
of both were foregone conclusions. 
The replies received were overwhelm- 
ingly hostile. The historian, Pas- 
quale Villari, said that, having been 
present at two or three meetings as 
a young man and found nothing seri- 
ous in them, he had given up ma- 
sonry for good. The philosopher, 


®The Union of Officers which planned and brought about the deposition of Sultan 


Abdul Hamid II and the restoration of constitutional government. 
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Bernardino Varisco, replied that the 
humanitarianism of Italian masonry 
was a mask behind which was con- 
cealed its subservience to foreign in- 
terests. Gallarati-Scotti, the favorite 
disciple and biographer of Fogaz- 
zaro, answered that Freemasonry 
threatened to corrupt the national life 
and meant the ascendancy of medioc- 
rity. The literary critic of the Cor- 
riére della Sera called it “the Tam- 
many Hall of Italy.” 

The questionnaire influenced the 
Roman municipal elections of the 
following year, which led to the dis- 
placement of the anti-clerical bloc on 
the Campidoglio; though Nathan, the 
ex-Syndic, attributed his downfall to 
the instructions sent by the Vatican 
to the parish priests of Rome. In 
addition to the hostility of the Catho- 
lics, Nationalists and moderate Lib- 
erals, Italian Freemasonry found a 
new foe in a section of the Socialists. 
At the party congress at Ancona in 
1913 a young orator, who was later 
to become dictator of Italy, urged 
that all socialists who refused to re- 
nounce Freemasonry should be ex- 
pelled from the party. 

Yet just at a moment when its 
prestige was on the wane the turn of 
events gave it new vitality. In their 
international orientation the Italian 
lodges favored a policy of friendship 
with France and were ill-disposed to- 
wards Austria, the most Catholic of 
the great powers. The Grand Orient 
of Italy, moreover, maintained close 
relations with the irredentist Italians 
of Trieste. When, therefore, war 
broke out in 1914, the Italian lodges 
carried on an active propaganda in 
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favor of intervention on the side of 
the Allies, a propaganda in which the 
Nationalists later, though for other 
reasons, joined. When the war was|the m 
over the fear of what had come to be} order 
called “Bolshevism” led to a certain} sired 

decline in the popularity of anti-|,ome 
clericalism. Freemasonry suffered} exper 
something of an eclipse. Its last in-}eych ; 
tervention in the politics of the pre-|.ych 

Fascist era was its part in bringing 
about the fall of the Bonomi ministry}, fey 
in January 1922 as a protest against}f reer 
the decree ordering the observance of}that ; 
official mourning for the death offhad 

Benedict XV, though the ostensible}j;jhy 
cause of the crisis was the failure of 
the Banca Italiana di Sconto. 
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Party towards Freemasonry and offistra 
Freemasonry towards the party wasj°ond 
ambiguous. About a month before{was 
the March on Rome a motion was put{!'ase 
before the Fascist congress at Vicenzaj!mic 
to the effect that participation in Free- 
masonry was incompatible with mem-'!odg 
bership of the party. It was notj'wo 
however, thought desirable at thatftion 
particular moment to raise the ma-}%on 
sonic issue in a form so acute as top Ti 
split Fascism at a time when powerft® t 
seemed within its grasp. On October}"d 
19, just ten days before the occupa-}°™ 
tion of Rome by the fascist Squadre, Adi 
Domenico Torrigiani, Grand Master}s!#! 
of the Grand Orient, issued a circular tha 
emphasizing the importance of thej''® 
masonic contribution to Fascism.) ¥h 
“The number of our brothers in the) {ut 
fasci is still increasing,” he said. 
“The fascist masons have done theit 
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of }hest to encourage the elements most 
the Joonsistent with the spirit of Free- 
et }masonry.” It seems probable that 
va8 the men in the inner counsels of the 
order realized that the country was 
ain |tired of strikes and would have wel- 
nti- /comed a firmer government than that 
red|experienced under the leadership of 
in-}sych men as Nitti and Facta. Though 
re-}such statements are to be taken with 
ing} caution, it is worth while noting that 
ttyfa few years later Eugenio Chiesa, a 
nst}Freemason and former deputy, stated 
 offthat a group of high masonic officials 
Offhad spent 3,500,000 lire as a con- 
ble}tribution to the March on Rome. 


of : 
Musso.uini’s ATTITUDE 


These facts are of interest in con- 
nection with the recent purges of Fas- 
cist)cist elements from the Italian admin- 

ofjistration, which appear to have been 
wasyconducted on the assumption that it 
oretwas in 19241° rather than 1922 that 
putjFascism became an organization in- 
nzaimical to democracy. Why did the 
ree-frupture between Mussolini and the 
em.tlodges follow so swiftly? There were 
not,two reasons for this: the Duce’s na- 
hatftionalism and his desire to solve the 
ma-fRoman Question. He hated the Grand 
, tofOrient of Italy because of its affinities 
werto the Grand Orient of France, which 
berfhad espoused the claims of the South- 
pa-}e™n Slavs against those of Italy in the 
lre,Adriatic region. When in 1921 he 
sterfstated in the Chamber of Deputies 
larfthat he had abandoned Carducci’s 
the View of the Vatican as a lupa cruenta 
sm.| Which he had up till then held, the 
the| future dictator added that he had 
sid. }COme to feel that the Latin and im- 


eit} + %°The year of Matteotti’s assassination. 
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perial tradition of Rome was repre- 
sented by Catholicism, and he made 
the settlement of the Roman Ques- 
tion the chief aim of his domestic 
policy. 

On February 15, 1923, Mussolini, 
who ten years earlier had demanded 
that Socialists should be compelled 
to choose between Masonry and So- 
cialism, made a similar demand in 
the case of Fascists. The measure did 
not amount to a suppression of the 
order but was the beginning of a 
bitter struggle. From now onwards 
Fascists began to ascribe to masonic 
influence hostile feeling towards Fas- 
cism abroad. Unable to attack their 
foreign opponents, they took reprisals 
against the ones at home. The library 
of the Ernesto Nathan lodge was 
burnt, and Torrigiani at Milan de- 
clared that masonry was incompati- 
ble with Fascism. He was soon after 
arrested, and the lodges of the Grand 
Orient rite suppressed. Mussolini for 
a time hoped to be able to reach a 
modus vivendi with “Scottish” ma- 
sonry, but soon afterwards sup- 
pressed it also. On November 5, 
1925, an ex-deputy, Zaniboni, said to 
have been a Freemason, was arrested 
for an attempt on the Duce’s life. An 
extensive plot with many ramifica- 
tions was said to have been dis- 
covered. Fascist reprisals were car- 
ried out against Freemasons in Flor- 
ence, and General Capello, one of 
those who when called on to choose 
between Freemasonry and Fascism 
had opted for the former, was ar- 
rested. The General, who had com- 
manded the Second Army at Capo- 
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retto, was condemned to thirty years’ 
imprisonment. “The whole of Free- 
masonry stands in the dock,” said 
the counsel for the prosecution. 

Mussolini’s wrath against the order 
now grew yet more fierce, as the fol- 
lowing passage from his Autobiog- 
raphy will show. Masonry had been 
beaten in Italy, he declared, but 
added, “it operates and conspires 
behind the mask of international 
anti-Fascism. It utterly fails to de- 
feat me. It tries to throw mud at me 
but the insult does not reach its 
mark.” 


Maper Enemies For Duce 


But the Duce’s anti-masonic cam- 
paign in the long run made him more 
enemies than it won to him friends. 
There was no body of men in Italy 
more friendly to the French Republic 
than the masons of the Grand Orient 
Rite, and the Duce’s hostility led to 
a deterioration in Franco-Italian re- 
lations. His attack on masonry of 
the “Ancient and Accepted Rite” was 
probably at least in part responsible 
for some of the difficulties which he 
encountered when he attempted to 
raise a loan in the United States. 
Later on Mussolini appears to have 
realized that his anti-masonic cam- 
paign had made him more enemies 
than he had bargained for, and in 
1928 he granted permission to those 
Fascists who had entered lodges in 
Great Britain to continue member- 
ship of them, paying tribute to the 
philanthropic and non-political char- 
acter of Anglo-Saxon masonry. 

There was one contingency which 
we may be sure Mussolini felt that he 
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could leave out of account. This was 
that there could come into being a 
coalition of Catholics and Free. 
masons against him, and at the time 
that he opened his campaign against 
the lodges such an assumption seemed 
reasonable. For when Msgr. Jouin, 
curé of the church of Saint Augustin 
in Paris, founded in 1919 his Revue 
Internationale des Sociétés Secrétes 
Cardinal Gasparri had sent him a 
warm letter of approval and encour- 
agement. “C’est avec raison que, dans 
ce travail, vous avez pris soin de met- 
tre en lumiére,” wrote the Papal 
Secretary of State, “par des docu- 
ments et des raisonnements irréfut- 
ables la doctrine inepte et essentielle- 
ment anticatholique de la Franc-Ma- 
connerie, doctrine issue du déisme, 
né lui-méme de la Réforme, doctrine 
aboutissant fatalement, comme on le 
voit, aujourd hui, a la négation méme 
de Dieu, a Vathéisme social, au 
“laicisme,” forme actuelle de cette 
impiété qui, au plus grand detriment 
des peuples, prétend bannir des so- 
ciétés toute trace de religion et toute 
intervention de ’Eglise.” (“It is with 
good reason that, in this work, you 


have taken care to reveal, by docu- | 


ments and unanswerable arguments, 
the wrong and essentially anti-Catho- 
lic doctrine of Freemasonry—doc- 


trine sprung from deism, itself born | 


of the Reformation, doctrine leading 
fatally, as one sees, today, even to 
the denial of God, to social atheism, 
to laicism—the actual form of that 
impiety which, to the greatest detri- 
ment of all peoples, would banish 
from society all trace of religion and 
all intervention by the Church.”) 
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The Cardinal concluded by saying 
hat Catholics were being deceived 
with regard to the true nature of 
Freemasonry and that Pope Benedict 
gave his encouragement to Msgr. 
Jouin’s anti-masonic activities. The 
quotation we have given is of some 
length, but not without justification. 
For it gives the reader a clear con- 
ception of the view of Freemasonry 
then taken at the Vatican and by the 
Catholic forces throughout the world, 


_jecept perhaps in English-speaking 


countries. It will cause surprise only 
to those who are wholly unfamiliar 


.|with the ecclesiastical aspects of 


European history during the period 


. 1871-1914. 


CALs For TRUCE 


In the minds of those who are con- 
versant with these aspects it will 
raise another problem. How did it 
ome about that, little more than 
twenty years after the Cardinal Secre- 





. tary of State had, with the approval 


of the Pope, expressed himself thus 
on the topic of Freemasonry, Catho- 
lis and Freemasons were fighting 
side by side in the Italian Resistance 
Movement against the man who had 
suppressed Freemasonry in Italy? 
The story of this unlooked-for de- 
velopment is a complex one but it 
(nay be briefly summarized. 

After the Russian Revolution the 
anticlerical sentiment fell partially in- 
0 abeyance among the Liberal bour- 
geoisie under stress of the fear of 
communism. Militant atheism suf- 
fered a loss of vitality in Western 
for and among the Freemasons 
themselves were to be found those 
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who, such as M. Oswald Wirth, 
preached the abandonment of politics 
and a return to the old hermetic ma- 
sonry. On the other hand the con- 
demnation of the Action Frangaise 
was viewed in the lodges as a sign 
of a new democratic orientation on 
the part of the Vatican. Shortly after 
it took place Senator Brenier, an im- 
portant personage on the Council 
of the Grand Orient of France, ad- 
dressed a personal appeal to Cardinal 
Gasparri calling for a truce in the 
200 years’ war between Catholics and 
Freemasons, and it is understood that 
Father Hermann Gruber, the leading 
Jesuit authority on Freemasonry, met 
some masons who were anxious to 
ascertain whether it would be pos- 
sible to reach an agreement under 
which Jesuits and Freemasons should 
abstain from attacks on each other. 

There was also becoming numer- 
ous a type of Catholic intellectual 
strongly imbued with a democratic 
ideology and regarding the attitude 
to Freemasonry set for in the en- 
cyclicals of Leo XIII and the writings 
of Father Fahey as démodé. The new 
intellectuals were stigmatized by 
journalists of the old school as 
“Catholiques magonnissants.” At the 
time of the Lateran Treaty, if any 
masonic activity was taking place in 
Italy, it was of a clandestine nature, 
though the anticlerical tradition in 
Freemasonry found expression in the 
little group of Senators who opposed 
the agreements. 

With the application of sanctions 
to Italy during the war with Abys- 
sinia the possibility of a political 
crisis involving the substitution for 
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a Fascist autocracy of a new parlia- 
mentary government came on to the 
tapis, and both in Italy and France 
Freemasonry was charged with be- 
ing responsible for the action of the 
League. “Nous assistons,” said the 
well-known Dominican, Pére Pégues, 
“@ une tentation colossale de la Haute 
Franc-Magonnerie pour établir sa 
domination universelle qui serait le 
régne de Satan sur la terre. Tous nous 
le prouve et la haine de toutes les 
forces magonniques anglaises, sovié- 
tiques et autres déchainées contre 
PItalie redevenue chrétienne et dé- 
barassée du joug franc-macon, en est 
une preuve nouvelle. La Haute Franc- 
Magonnerie veut en autres, chasser la 
Papauté de Rome...” (“We are wit- 
nessing a colossal effort of High Free- 
masonry to establish its universal 
domination, which would be the 
reign of Satan on earth. Everything 
proves this to us; and the hatred of 
English masonic forces, of Soviet and 
other forces released against an Italy 
become again Christian and freed 
from the masonic yoke is yet a new 
proof. High Free Masonry wishes, 
among other things, to drive the 
Papacy from Rome.”) 

As a matter of fact responsible 
English Freemasons, men belonging 
to the propertied classes, would by no 
means have welcomed at that junc- 
ture the development in Italy of an 
internal crisis bringing the Commun- 
ists into power. But it has been worth- 


11 The above represents an attempt to give an objective account of events. If it & 
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while to give this quotation as jt 
represents a point of view very preva. 
lent among Catholics as late as 1935, 
though one already then on the de 
cline. Even in Pére Pégues’ own or 
der there was an abatement of the 
traditional antipathy towards Free 
masonry. The extreme Fascists cyni 
ally declared that the Catholic clerg 
were becoming “Judaized.” Th 
Papal Secretary of State, Carding 
Pacelli (now Pope), was singled oui 
by them as an especial object of dis 
pleasure, it being asserted that he hat 
fallen under masonic influences 4 
the time of his journey to Lisieux af 
Apostolic Legate in 1937. 

The change which had come abo 
since Cardinal Gasparri sent th 
papal congratulations to Msgr. Joui 
in 1919 was indeed remarkable. B 
it is one whose significance is n¢ 
easily grasped, even by intelliger 
persons whose memory of publi 
events does not cover a period ¢ 
thirty years.1: Mussolini’s attack ¢ 
Freemasonry issued in its logical aml 
perhaps inevitable sequel, an all 
ance with Germany, the other gred 
antimasonic power on the Continen 
But when war came it was soon 4p; 
parent that he had made two big mi 
calculations. He had overestimate 
the Catholic antipathy to Fre 
masonry, believing it to be stron 
enough to prevent the formatie 
against him of a common front cot 
taining both Catholics and Free 





asked what really was the policy of the Vatican in the years preceding the Second Worl of F 


War, it is probably true to say that a conservative revolution in Germany followed by 4 


defensive pact between the Western Powers would have suited it best. Tee 
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masons, and he had gravely misread 
the character of his own people. For 
as the war progressed it became only 
too evident that the Italians desired 
not that their country should become 
a great power, but a return of peace 
and a new influx of British tourists. 

That defeat would be followed by 
a reopening of the Italian lodges was 
of course known to even moderately 
well-informed persons. What was a 
new feature in the situation was that 
such a prospect should cause so little 
alarm to Catholics. This absence of 


| apprehension, however, could claim 
,| some measure of justification in the 


manifesto published throughout Italy 
by the “Ancient and Accepted Rite” 
of Freemasons after the Anglo-Am- 
erican landing in 1943 by which the 
Italian Lodges after twenty years of 
suppression were enabled to reopen. 

This document, in which it is per- 
haps legitimate to trace the influence 
of the American President, forms one 
of the most remarkable in the history 
of Freemasonry. It declared that the 
masons of this rite now looked on 
the Roman Question as dead and the 
anticlerical spirit manifested at the 
annual demonstrations at the Porta 
Pia’? as something repugnant to their 
civil conscience. It further asserted 
the intention to respect in the spirit 
and the letter those clauses of the 
Concordat which gave to the Catho- 
lic Church in the spiritual life of the 
nation that preeminence which was 


—____ 
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its due in a country “come il nostro 
sincereamente e profondamente cat- 
tolico.” The declaration concluded 
by saying that never before had the 
high moral authority of the Church 
and its visible Head been more neces- 
sary for the well-being of the nation 
and of Humanity.** The “Ancient 
and Accepted Rite” could, it is true. 
speak for only a branch of Italian 
Freemasonry. But at the moment it 
is their attitude to the Kremlin rather 
than to the Vatican which presents 
the most serious problem for Italian 
Freemasons. 

The work of masonic reconstruc- 
tion in post-fascist Italy appears to 
be progressing slowly but surely. By 
1947 some 150 lodges with a total 
membership of 3,000 had been 
opened or reopened. The output of 
masonic literature is considerable. 
The “Ancient and Accepted Rite” has 
its own publishing house, “Atanor,” 
in the Largo Brindisi in Rome. The 
list of its publications seems to sug- 
gest that interest in politics has suf- 
fered a decline among Italian masons 
and that interest in cabbalism and 
the mystical doctrines of hermetic 
masonry is in the ascendant. As late 
as 1948 the revived Italian lodges 
had failed to secure recognition from 
the Grand Lodge of England, a cir- 
cumstance which suggests that Italian 
Freemasonry is at present viewed 
with greater suspicion by English 
Freemasons than by Catholics. 


12 Held in the pre-fascist era on September 20 to commemorate the Italian occupation 


of Rome. 


18 M. de Rioleva, Chiesa e Massoneria, p. 134. Signor de Rioleva’s book is a plea for a 
teconciliation between the Church and Freemasonry. 








Address delivered at Rockham Memorial Building, Detroit, Mich., 
March 5, 1949 


S THE American these days goes 

about the ordinary business of 
life, he is rather grimly aware of a 
shuffling of feet of two giant forces 
gathering in opposing camps. The 
world is developing a new polarity 
with democracy and totalitarianism 
the antipodes. The democratic forces 
are gathering about the standard car- 
ried by the United States; the terri- 
fied, faceless masses are driven to a 
stand under the rifles of the Red 
army. Democracy is grateful that 
she has the atomic bomb as a last 
reluctant resort; but she hopes to 
win a bloodless victory through the 
evident merit of her own democratic 
cause. 

As a part of this bloodless cam- 
paign, the democratic among the 
United Nations have drawn up and 
adopted—despite communist scorn 
and repudiation—a Declaration of 
Universal Human Rights. In that 
declaration we hear echoes of our 
own Declaration of Independence. 
We are told that a “recognition of 
the inherent dignity and of the in- 
alienable rights of all members of 
the human family is the foundation 
of freedom, justice, and peace in 
the world.” That “All human beings 
are born free and equal in dignity 
and rights . . . Everyone is entitled 
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to all the rights and freedoms set 
forth in this Declaration without dis. 
tinction of any kind such as race, 
color, sex, language, religion, politi- 
cal or other opinion .. .” 

That proclamation of the demo- 
cratic nations to the world is, we 
say, the American Creed. Unfortu. 
nately, however, no one familiar with 
American life would say we are even 
tolerably close to effectuating that 
creed. It is much more than mere 
jest to say that our Puritan fore- 
fathers came to our shores to “wor- 
ship God as they pleased; and to 
make everybody else do the same.” 
It is almost in living memory that 
children in tax-supported schools 
were brutally beaten for refusing to 
use sectarian formularies, and that 
even in Boston, the very heartland 
of the democratic revolution. Even 
today such sectarian intolerance re 
mains strong; statesmen become un- 
available for many high offices be- 
cause of the altar before which they 
kneel; high churchmen who call 
themselves Christian are self-right 
eously deep in a million-dollar cam 
paign to guarantee that no child rides 
to a religious school or is there given 
health service out of the tax funds 
contributed by its parents. 

The sons and daughters of the 
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more recent immigration, too, suffer 
discrimination—political and social 
—because they came in by way of 
Ellis Island rather than Plymouth 
Rock. But the group most especially 
denied the equality proclaimed in 
the American creed is the racial 
group. In certain local areas the 
rejected groups are orientals or In- 
dians, American or Mexican. 


Grave RAciAL INJUSTICE 


But more widely and more posi- 
tively rejected are the Negroes. In 
some States one-sixteenth Negro an- 
cestry excludes one from the Ameri- 
can way; in another, any African an- 
cestry; in many, one drop of ascer- 
tainable Negro blood. Americans 
too light to know their mixed origin 
can for racial crossing be sent to the 
penitentiary for more years than any 
white man is likely to serve for the 
most brutal murder of any Negro 
whatsoever. Devoted colored fathers 
of families must see their children 
contract diseases both moral and 
physical because of racial barriers 
against decent jobs and decent hous- 
ing. And when such fathers would 
democratically use the ballot box to 
approximate equality, too often they 
are repelled by force and fraud. De- 
spite the fact that by law our govern- 
ment is “by and for the people,” with 
no discrimination permitted on the 
grounds of “race, color, or previous 
condition of servitude,” the state 
itself in large areas of our country 
looks with indifference or open hos- 


tility upon efforts of the dispossessed 


to obtain even a semblance of justice. 
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America stands self-indicted of 
grave racial injustice precisely be- 
cause she is violating her own demo- 
cratic creed; she is not totalitarian. 
The American principle is even- 
handed justice, not the blood-thirst 
of the terrorist state. At each foul 
blow struck the Negro, the collective 
American heart aches. Not ours 
Moscow’s sneer at the cry of her 
crushed millions, “If you want to 
make an omelet, you must first break 
the eggs.” Moreover, racial condi- 
tions among us are rapidly improv- 
ing; but with the sound of shuffling 
feet in our ears as mighty forces take 
their places under the two world 
standards, may it not be “later than 
we think”? How can America show 
the world to which it proclaims 
human equality that the proclama- 
tion means just what it says? 


A Reticious DocuMENT 


How else except by cultivating 
those sacred religious beliefs which 
inspired our ancestors and led them 
to write: “We hold these truths to 
be self-evident: that all men are 
created equal; that they are endo 
by their Creator with certain inalic.i- 
able rights”? 

Too few in America appreciate the 
fact that the Declaration of Independ- 
ence, the most fundamental docu- 
ment in our political history, is a 
religious document. The English 
political scientist, John Locke, is 
commonly given major credit for 
fathering the theory of government 
embodied in that declaration; but 
the distinguished Presbyterian pro- 
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fessor of international law, James 
Brown Scott, more accurately gives 
the credit to a priest-philosopher who 
had died before Locke was born. 
Says Professor Scott: 

If we of the United States were to 
have a patron—and in our case po- 
litical—saint (Protestant in large part 
though we be), we might indeed do 
well to choose the Cardinal and sainted 
Bellarmine, who, strange as it may 
seem, has perhaps the greatest claim 
to the gratitude of the people of the 
United States because he stated and 
defended in advance those principles of 
government which the United States 
have made their own and upon which 
the government firmly rests.1 


Part OF DIvINE PLAN 


Bellarmine conceived of the state 
as established by men in order that 
objectives beyond the power of the 
individual or family might be at- 
tained by collective action. The 
state was a part of the divine plan 
to supply for the inadequacy of the 
individual. The more inadequate the 
individual, through nature or force 
of circumstances, the more oppressed 
the minority group, the greater was 
its claim upon the state. The indi- 
vidual had rights even against the 
state or any majority group what- 
ever; and disregard of this right 
cried to the Creator for justice. 

This doctrine of human rights de- 
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veloped by the 16th century Bellar. 
mine had long since been prepared 
for by the gradual and reluctant 
progress of Europe toward a Chris 
tian civilization. As Dr. Joseph 
Leighton, Professor of Philosophy of 
Ohio State University, declares, the 
Medieval Church “did aim to, and 
largely succeeded in, moralizing and 
refining the worldly order, by infus. 
ing it with the sense of the inalien. 
able worth of the human soul.”* 
Charles Beard adds his own in 
formed tribute to the social forma. 
tive power of the Medieval Church: 
The Greek conception of labor as the 
function of slaves they challenged by 
proclaiming the worthiness of all labor, 
by decrying slavery and mitigating its 
harshness. The good life prized by 
Greek philosophers and for the few, 





was to be made real and for the many 
by Christianity incarnate in the humat 
relations of the universal fellowship.’ 

These testimonials are summed up 
in the tribute of Arthur Hadley, 
President of Yale University: 

Not only was the Church in th 
Middle Ages the most democratic it 
stitution in Europe, but the ideals o 
the Church have taught men to exer 
cise the sort of liberty which makes 
democracy possible.* 

Not only is the American philos 
ophy of government of religious ori- 
gin; it can live only in a continuousl 
maintained religious atmosphere 


1 James Brown Scott, J.U.D., Catholic Sources of American Democracy, 1937, Nation! 
Catholic Alumni Federation, 58 E. Washington Strect, Chicago. 
2 Joseph Alexander Leighton, The Individual and the Social Order, D. Appleton & 


Co., 1930, p. 966. 


3 Charles A. Beard and Mary R. Beard, The American Spirit, Macmillan, 1942, p. 5, 


* Yale Review, July 1928, “Political Intelligence,” p. 630. 
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Even Walter Lippmann, who began 
his adult life as a socialist scoffer at 
religion, has in recent years been 
forced to declare: 

The liberties we talk about defending 
today were established by men who took 
their conception of man from the great 
central religious tradition of Western 
civilization, and the liberties we inherit 
can almost certainly not survive the 
abandonment of that tradition.5 


FUNDAMENTAL AMERICANISM 


How true and timely is Lippmann’s 
warning we see in the rejection of 
fundamental Americanism by as emi- 
nent an American skeptic as George 
Lundberg, in 1943 president of the 
American Sociological Society. In 
reply to the Jewish indictment of 
Hitler, Lundberg proposed a correc- 
tive: 

One would think that if recent events 
had shown anything they had shown 
that there are no such things as in- 
adlienable rights. The only rights we 
know about are those which a com- 
munity from time to time chooses to 
grant and respect.® 

An even more foreboding rejec- 
tio. of the Americanism of the 
Founding Fathers we find in Justice 
Holmes, of whom Felix Frankfurter 
speaks in almost unparalleled praise: 
Holmes is, says Frankfurter, “a phil- 
osopher become king.” “For cen- 
turies men to whom he is among the 
great, and men who never heard of 
him, will be moving to the measure 
of his thought.” Holmes makes apos- 
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tasy of religion and fundamental 
Americanism alike when he declares 
man has no more cosmic significance 
than a baboon or a grain of sand; 
that there is too much fuss about the 
sanctity of human life; and that to 
the state man is a means to be sacri- 
ficed if necessary to the state.” 


Men “will be moving to the 
measure of his thought.” Are not 
the totalitarian slave-drivers of east- 
ern Europe already “moving to the 
measure of his thought?” Is not 
communism assaulting civilization 
through its length and breadth, even 
in our own country, “to the measure 
of his thought”? When Eugene 
Lyons, the cured Communist, says 
of his own pre-Moscow days, “I was 
ready to liquidate classes, purge mil- 
lions, sacrifice freedoms and elemen- 
tary decencies, arm self-appointed 
dictators with a flaming sword—all 
for the cause,” was he not but draw- 
ing up a bill of particulars for 
Holmes’ repudiation of fundamental 
Americanism; that “Man has no 
more cosmic significance than a 
baboon or a grain of sand”? 


This denial of intrinsic worth and 
significance to man is at one with 
the mores concept of morality as 
evolved by the Yale Professor Wil- 
liam Sumner, now taken for granted 
throughout a large part of American 
higher education. This concept holds 
that nothing is morally right or 
wrong in itself, but that all our 


5 New York Herald Tribune, December 17, 1938, cited Thought, March 1939, p. 11f. 
6 “Sociologists and the Peace,” American Sociological Review, February, 1944, p. 37. 
7 Phases of American Culture, Clarence E. Sloane, S.J., editor, Holy Cross College 


Press, 1941, p. 78f. 
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morals are custom made. If we sub- 
scribe to this custom-made morality, 
then for oppressed minorities the 
case is hopeless. The massed bru- 
talities of age-old exploitation have 
framed our moral code, and the ex- 
ploiter may continue to exploit with 
good grace. 


RIGHTS AND RELIGION 


Fortunate for us that, as Lipp- 
mann reminds us, our democratic 
form of government and our concept 
of civil rights are professedly and 
proudly a religious product. And 
the Universal Declaration of Civil 
Rights, drawn up and approved by 
the democratic powers of the United 
Nations, under American guidance, 
is.from the same source even though 
the name of the God-author is sup- 
pressed out of regard for the atheistic 
communism which nevertheless re- 
jects that declaration. And the full 
measure of civil rights will not be 
won either in America or the world 
should we abandon our religious tra- 
dition. The “great central religious 
tradition of Western Civilization” — 
Judaeo-Christian—is “the way, the 
truth, and the life,” for the United 
Nations as for the United States and 
the individual. 

Friends of human liberty every- 
where may and should try all honor- 
able and lawful means to win free- 
dom for the oppressed. But secular 
and human means must be consonant 


with and subordinate to religious 
means. An appeal must be made to 
the conscience of mankind rather 
than a threat aimed at its head. An 
appeal must be made to the good will 
of the well meaning everywhere, in 
all camps, in all parties, in all geo. 
graphic areas. Harsh words will only 
provoke bitter rejoiners; and the net 
result will be to make complete 
human understanding impossible. 


The constructive possibilities of 
the religious spirit have already been 
shown us by many, especially by 
George Washington Carver, in our 
own time. I am sure he never spoke 
a harsh word against the racial bigot; 
and yet that kindly, God-fearing man 
did more to win the active sympa- 
thies and cooperation of the whole 
country than all the most eloquent 
scourgers of the wrongs of race. Some 
years ago a white daughter of the 
deep South spoke to me of the great 
impression Carver had made upon 
her. She had written him telling him 
of the desperate illness of her child; 
she told him of the many remedies 
that had been tried in vain, and asked 
what could still be done. Carver 
replied: “You have tried all God's 
creatures in vain; but you still have 
God.” So in the interest of oppressed 
minorities, we shall continue to try 
God’s creatures; but even in the ag: 
gregate they will fall short. We must 
therefore always so use them that we 


“still have God.” 
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Do Americans Support Their Charities? 
Most Rev. Wituiam A. O’Connor, D.D. 


Address delivered at the Tenth Anniversary Dinner of Diocesan Catholic 
Charities, Rockford, Ill., March 27, 1949. Reprinted from the CaTHoLic 
Cuarities REview.* 


_ thoughts which I shall present 
to you at this time were suggested 
by last week’s editorial in Life Maga- 
zine. This editorial in turn was in- 
spired by a new book, There’s Free- 
dom For The Brave by Paul McGuire. 

Here is the particular excerpt 
which attracted my attention: 

In Mr. McGuire’s social policy, the 
voluntary association of free individuals 
is the proper counterpoise to state ac- 
tion. Every time a group of people 
undertake to solve a problem or meet an 
emergency without running to the state 
for money, it means the individual moral 
responsibility is in the ascendant. Con- 
trariwise when we leave it up to the 
state to do good by force of taxation, we 
are dodging our own individual respon- 
sibility for the condition of the com- 
munity. 

This organization of Diocesan 
Catholic Charities, and all other pri- 
vately financed, controlled and oper- 
ated relief and welfare organizations, 
must face the fact that their very con- 
tinuance in existence is jeopardized 
by the obvious and unmistakable 
trend toward the socialization of life 
in our country. Independently or- 
ganized and controlled social welfare 
agencies are both theoretically incon- 
sistent with the philosophy of the 
socialistic and absolute state and 
practically impossible, because they 


cannot be maintained in competition 
with tax-supported organizations. 
With the ever-increasing burden of 
taxes for public welfare works it will 
become more and more difficult to 
gather the voluntary contributions 
needed to finance our private works 
of charity. As the tax dollar increases 
in quantity, the charity dollar de- 
creases in quantity. The more we are 
taxed for welfare services by Federal, 
State, county and local governments, 
the less money we shall have to give 
to our independent charitable organi- 
zations. This is a serious and prac- 
tical problem which demands the at- 
tention, study and proper action of 
our private agencies. In our present 
complex socially and industrially or- 
ganized society, we all realize that 
some considerable support from pub- 
lic funds is a practical necessity, if 
we are to cope with the frequently 
recurring emergencies originating in 
the rise and fall of the economic ba- 
rometer. Up to now, the public and 
private agencies have been able to 
work together side by side in helpful 
cooperation for the common welfare, 
but the present and future outlook in 
regard to the relationship of these 
two groups depends upon the solu- 
tion of the problem of maintaining 
the proper balance of power between 


* 1346 Connecticut Avenue, N.W., Washington 6, D. C., May, 1949. 
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them. As programs and prospective 
programs are outlined for the imme- 
diate future, the balance appears to 
favor greater public control in many 
areas of welfare work in which pri- 
vately controlled organizations have 
previously proved their effectiveness. 


OnE REASON FOR INCREASE IN 
STATE CONTROL 


While some of us may not like to 
hear this and while we may resent 
this increasing restraint upon our 
freedom of social action, we Ameri- 
cans should examine our consciences 
to discover if possible the reasons for 
this public encroachment on the do- 
main of private welfare and charity. 
At least one of the reasons for this 
increase in public control of welfare 
is the failure of too many persons in 
our communities to assume their just 
share of the responsibility and cost 
of maintaining our private charitable 
activities, 

John Price Jones in Yearbook of 
Philanthropy (1947-48) states: 

In 1947, the total national income 
was 240 billion dollars, of which about 
200 billion dollars were individual in- 
come. This was four times the personal 
income of the depression year 1932 and 
more than twice the income of the boom 
year of 1929. Much of the increase has 
gone into an elevation of the general 
standard of living and into luxuries. 
Certain it is that it has not gone into 
philanthropy to nearly the same degree 
as into necessities and luxuries. The 


total given to philanthropy in the year 
1947, large as it was, was just about 
the cigarette bill of the country. Cigar- 
ettes annually cost the people about the 
same amount, 3 billion dollars, as given 
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to relief, charity and education in 1947, 
To supplement and reinforce this 
statement, permit me to present the 
following from the Kiplinger Maga. 
zine (August, 1948): “We saw a list 
of expenditures of the American peo- 
ple on this and that in 1946, and we 
wrote a ringing editorial on it. Then 
we threw the editorial away, and we 
now give merely the bare bones of the 
list itself and trust you can think of 
a few appropriate remarks to make: 
Liquor—$91% Billion 
Recreation—Almost $8 Billion 
Autos—More than $7 Billion 
Education—More than $4 Billion 
Tobacco—More than $3 Billion 
Personal Care—More than $2 
Billion 
Religious and Welfare activities 
$114 Billion 
These figures are not only enlight- 
ening and informative, but also rather 
startling and disturbing. They reveal 
the fact that too many of our people 
are very lavish in spending their 
means for the satisfaction of personal 
wants and sheer luxuries, while they 
are relatively penurious in their gifts 
to religion and human welfare. 


Ricuts Carry Duties 


Now, one of the basic rights of the 
citizen in our democracy is the right 
to have, to hold and to dispose freely 
of such private property as he re- 
quires for his personal and social 
welfare. We Americans glory in this 
right—in this democratic freedom— 
and we shall fight if necessary to hold 
it fast. But this right of private prop- 
erty carries with it the duty and re- 
sponsibility of using and distributing 
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our possessions in accordance with 
the demands of social justice and 
well-ordered charity. 


No PERSONAL SACRIFICE [INVOLVED 


When we witness the ever-present 
spectre of widespread poverty and 
need, even in recent prosperous times, 
particularly in our larger industrial 
communities, and then recall the ex- 
travagant sums expended in luxuries 
and various forms of recreation and 
dissipation, we should feel far from 
righteous and complacent about the 
liberality and  social-welfare con- 
sciousness of our American people. 
It is true, we have poured out mil- 
lions of dollars in public and private 
relief and assistance both here at 
home and abroad in the last thirty 
years, but for the most part, this giv- 
ing has cost us very little in the way 
of personal sacrifice. We have given 
of our abundance, even superabun- 
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dance, while the wealth of the nations 
of the earth flowed through our fac- 
tories and marts of trade. We have 
been in such a favorable financial po- 
sition that we have never even felt the 
pinch of our charity donations. In 
the days that are now here and are to 
come, this, situation will change and 
our spirit of philanthropy and char- 
ity will again be put to the test. 

If we believe in the work of our 
private charities, and if we are inter- 
ested in their survival, we shall not 
fail to become champions and crusa- 
ders in their behalf. They are part 
of our free American way of life, and 
our American people must not be al- 
lowed to forget that each one of us is 
individually responsible for the social 
welfare of the community in which he 
lives. Am I my brother’s keeper? — 
Yes. Am I my brother’s neighbor? 
—Yes. Am I my brother’s friend and 
helper?—Yes, I hope so. 


Golden Monotony 


“The vast majority of people on this planet have to spend their 
lives in a daily repetition of the same round of tasks in home, 
office or factory, or wherever they work to earn their living. And 
the golden secret which Jesus came to reveal was that such a 
life, if inspired with the right motives and shot through with the 
transfiguring light of God’s love, may be a Jacob’s ladder by 
which the soul climbs up to God and can attain splendid heights 
of holiness. And in order to enforce His teaching by example, 
Jesus spent the greater part of His own life on earth in the 
monotony of daily toil in a Carpenter’s workshop in the quiet 
town of Nazareth.”—Albert Power, S.J. in The Harvest, April- 


May, 1949. 
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Sharing in Management 


Reprinted from THE MeEpIATOR* 


nis PIKE, President of Pike Drilling Co., read about the suc- 
cess of the Lincoln Electric Company plan and decided to install a 
similar plan in his oil well drilling company in Los Angeles. 

It has been in operation for over a year, and the results have been 
gratifying. It has improved the morale of the organization, labor turn- 
over has decreased, there is a sixty-five per cent increase over 1947 in 
volume of sales and the net profit, after taxes and profit-sharing, was 
substantially higher than 1947 and second highest in the history of the 
business. 

The plan not only includes profit sharing but also gives to workers 
an actual share in the management of the business. This is done through 
an Advisory Board. Its membership consists of the President, two 
Vice-Presidents, Treasurer, Drilling Superintendent, Head Mechanic, 
all tool-pushers, and one crew representative elected from each drilling 
rig. This Board meets monthly and is authorized to make decisions on 
matters concerning any and all phases of the company’s entire opera- 
tion. It has provided the opportunity for men and management to 
become acquainted, which has developed real understanding and mutual 
confidence. To this group is given, once a month, company financial 
data, especially profit and loss figures. Questions are encouraged and 
nothing is held back. 

For the financial incentive, a pre-determined percentage of the 
profits of the company, twenty-five per cent after taxes, is distributed 
at the end of each year to each eligible employe. The exact amount of 
each employe’s participation is determined by the Advisory Board. 

Speaking of the steps to be taken in initiating such a plan, Mr. Pike 
has this to say: “First and foremost should be an honest and search- 
ing self-analysis on the part of management and owners. Why are we 
in business? Simply to make money? Or do we acknowledge a respon- 
sibility toward employes and consumers in addition to management 
and owners? De we want our employes to attain a sense of dignity, 
satisfaction and security through working harmoniously with others 
in a well-organized business at fair wages? ... Above all, are we man- 
agers and owners willing to work to create these conditions? And 
finally, are we willing to say that we will?” 

The Mediator considers this to be an outstanding example of truly 
enlightened management thinking. Godspeed, Mr. Pike! 


* 1433 West Ninth St., Los Angeles 15, Calif., February, 1949 
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Elections Made to Order 





Daviw O’ NEILL 


Reprinted from Co.umpia* 


Qs February 10, 1949 a General 
Election was held in the parti- 
tioned area of Ireland, i.e., the six 
North-Eastern Counties. The total 
number of votes cast in the election 
was 376,973 out of a registered elec- 
torate of 843,412. Of the votes cast 
the Tory party and all Government 
supporters got 238,697 and the Oppo- 
sition parties who stood for a united 
Ireland polled 138,356. The differ- 
ence—100,341 votes—elected a Gov- 
ernment. Before the election took 
place, over 38 per cent of the seats (20 
out of 52) had been filled without a 
contest. In some of the contested 
areas the constituency boundaries 
had been so carefully arranged by the 
Tory party (who of course were able 
to act as a Government) that even 
where the Opposition cast a majority 
of the votes the Government won the 
majority of seats. Although the total 
Opposition poll was much more than 
half the Tory poll, the Tory party 
won three times as many seats as the 
Opposition. The Opposition has 
never won an election in the twenty- 
eight years since the area was cut off 
from the rest of Ireland. Even when, 
of the votes cast for the contested 
seats, the official Government party 
was in a minority—as happened in 
two of the five last General Elections 
—the Tory party still held three- 
fourths of all the seats. 


* New Haven 7, Conn., May, 1949 
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To understand these and other ano- 
malies it is necessary to understand 
why General Elections are held in 
such an area at all. 

It is not a natural geographical 
unit—its boundaries pass up the mid- 
dle of streets, through houses, across 
individual farms and bisect bridges. 
There is no division in ideals, out- 
looks, or attitude between the people 
immediately south of the border and 
immediately north of it. Those living 
along the line are of the same race, 
practice the same religions, are en- 
gaged in the same economic pursuits, 
use the same language, and marry 
into one another’s families. Groups 
on each side of the line share the 
varying political beliefs of the citi- 
zens as a whole. 

Why then have they been separated 
into two States? Certainly not by 
their own will. 

Today there are two principal par- 
ties in the separated area—the Tory 
party and the Nationalist party, who 
between them speak for ninety per 
cent of the people. We shall come 
later to understand how these parties 
were brought into existence. At the 
moment we are concerned solely with 
the fact that they are there. Both of 
them have put on record in repeated 
public declarations that they never 
wished Ireland to be partitioned into 
separate states. “We never asked for 
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Partition and we never wanted it,” 
said Lord Glentoran, then Chief Whip 
of the Tory party, speaking on Octo- 
ber 10, 1946, at Belfast. The Nation- 
alists have always made the ending 
of Partition their chief aim and have 
never accepted their separation from 
their fellow countrymen. So that par- 
tition was imposed upon the Irish 
Nation against the will of any of its 
political groups, for in the free part 
of Ireland every political group has 
said with Lord Glentoran “we never 
asked for Partition and we never 
wanted it.” 


Po.icy OF MUTILATION 


The Partition of Ireland was in fact 
carried out by Britain for her own 
purposes. The British Government, 
in 1920, was predominantly a Tory 
Government. It had by then despaired 
of success in its effort to deny free- 
dom to the insurgent people of Ire- 
land. It decided, however, to prevent 
part of the island from becoming free. 
As has been the method in other parts 
of the world, a local minority was in- 
cited against the national majority. 
This local minority was then used as 
an excuse for the claim that the terri- 
tory occupied by the minority must be 
separated from the national territory. 
In this way the British Tory policy 
could be achieved of denying to Ire- 
land the right of self-determination 
which had just been won for all peo- 
ples by World War I. 

Irish consent for this policy of mu- 
tilation was not forthcoming but that 
did not dismay the British Tories. 
They had at that time majorities in 
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the British House of Commons and 
the British House of Lords and they 
passed a statute called (sardonically) 
the Better Government of Ireland Bill. 
By this Bill six of Ireland’s thirty-two 
counties were separated from the rest 
of Ireland and kept under British 
rule, with a grant of local autonomy. 

Six Counties—but why SIX? That 
must be the most difficult thing to un- 
derstand for all who have not realized 
the purposes behind Britain’s action 
in dismembering Ireland. When they 
do understand it, they will know at 
once why the General Election of Feb- 
ruary 10 had the result it had. 

If Ireland were to be divided at all, 
why not one of its ancient territorial 
divisions? Ireland is made up of four 
provinces. The Northern province is 
Ulster, an area of nine counties. It 
has boundaries many centuries old. 
It has been historically and geogra- 
phically as distinctive a part of the 
Irish Nation as Connacht has been. 
But it was not the nine counties of 
Ulster that Britain chose to separate 
from the rest of Ireland. 

Again, the real antagonism to Ire- 
land’s national majority created by 
British propaganda and influence is 
centered not in nine counties or six 
counties but in two. These two are 
the counties of Down and Antrim. 
In the other four of the Six Counties, 
taken as a unit, that is, Armagh, Der- 
ry, Tyrone and Fermanagh, there is 
a majority against separation, a fact 
confirmed on February 10 when in 
the contested areas in these four coun- 
ties the Anti-Partition candidates 
polled more votes than all the Tory 
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candidates put together. And in the 
two most southerly counties of the 
Six—Tyrone and Fermanagh—the 
majority for inclusion in the rest of 
Ireland is so strong that if the wishes 
of the people were really consulted 
union must follow immediately. 

Britain, when her Tory Govern- 
ment came to dismember Ireland, had 
two rational alternatives: 

(a) The two counties of Down and 
Antrim where a national minority 
holds a strong local majority position, 
or 

(b) the nine counties of Ulster 
which form an old and distinctive ter- 
titory within the nation. 

Britain chose neither. Instead, an 
area of six counties was chosen hav- 
ing no distinctive features of any 
kind, either natural boundaries or 
any particular geographical setting, 
nor any racial, religious, economic or 
political differentiation from the peo- 
ple of the territories adjoining it. 
What on earth was the basis of so 
curious a choice? 


ANSWER TO THE MYSTERY 


The recent General Election and 
every General Election since the sepa- 
ration took place gives us the answer 
to the mystery. 

Britain intended the separated area 
to remain under her rule and in her 
occupation not for a short period (as 
her statesmen pretended to Ireland’s 
national leaders) but always. A ter- 
titory of two counties would have 
been absurdly small either to justify 
the creation of a separate State or 
economically to exist as one. On the 
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other hand a territory of nine coun- 
ties would be very dangerous from 
the British point of view since two 
years before, when Ulster as a prov- 
ince was given a chance to express 
itself on the issue of National Unity, 
it returned a majority for “one Ire- 
land and that free.” 

Faced with this difficulty, that too 
small an area could not survive and 
too large a one would refuse to exist 
separately, Britain decided to manu- 
facture a State on the basis of arith- 
metic. Britain thought she could 
count on 800,000 people to whom she 
had sold the proposition of “remain- 
ing in the Empire.” Therefore, a ter- 
ritory containing a lesser number of 
people holding the opposite view 
could be placed in conjunction with 
it with the certainty that that opposite 
view could never express itself effec- 
tively if the safety factor were great 
enough. It was dcided that the safety 
factor should be two to one; so an 
area in which 400,000 Nationalists 
resided could, it was thought, be cut 
away with some chance of perpetuity. 

The query will immediately arise 
in the non-Irish reader’s mind, how 
anybody could (a) determine, so ac- 
curately as to make it the basis of a 
long term policy, the politics of a peo- 
ple in a given area; and (b) rest 
reasonably assured that the politics 
of 1920 would be the politics of 1949. 
The answer is a significant one in 
these times. The originators of parti- 
tion decided to make religion the is- 
sue. Upon a difference of creeds (all 
scruples in the use of propaganda 
being barred) a deeper division could 
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be created than on any other question 
and it would, with the support of a 
sectarian press, be easier to keep 
alive. Nor need the people of two 
creeds be incited: it would be suff- 
cient to incite one, to fill it with fear 
and horror of the other, to inflame 
sectarian passions at every crisis and 
to stand back when mobs took the 
street. It was brutal, it was cynical, 
but it was successful. 


PROPAGANDA DIRECTED AT THE Mos 


It is true that the more educated 
Protestants were not by this means 
converted either into fanatics or into 
opponents of the unity of Ireland. 
Indeed, all the Protestant Churches, 
as well as the Catholic, jealously pre- 
serve their unified national organiza- 
tions and have never in that sense 
recognized Partition. But the British 
propaganda was not directed at the 
discriminating but at the mob. Their 
prejudices were played upon shame- 
lessly. The Pope of Rome was at the 
gates ready, in the person of “Pa- 
pists,” to snuff out the civil and relig- 
ious liberties of all who would not 
sprinkle themselves with holy water. 

In the case of the North-East, po- 
groms followed propaganda and Par- 
tition followed the pogroms and Brit- 
ain had her bridgehead, though the 
rest of Ireland, by the courage of her 
young people and the sacrifices of 
their elders, won its freedom. That 
bridgehead has been kept under Brit- 
ish control ever since through the 
Tory party in the Six Counties. When- 
ever it has seemed that despite all 
Britain’s care there may yet be a pos- 
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sibility of re-uniting Ireland by con- 
sent, the same old sectarian catch- 
cries are sent the rounds, the same in- 
flammatory propaganda. 

In the election just over, the picture 
was painted that had been painted to 
create the excuse for Partition— 
hordes of Papists waiting on the bor- 
der to smother the rights and liberties 
of the Protestants. As a result of this 
scare the unofficial Tory movement 
and the Labour movement, both of 
which were helping to bring more 
normality into Six County politics, 
were wiped out on February 10 and 
reaction entrenched. The mathemat- 
ical precision with which the area of 
the State had been decided, coupled 
with the misrepresentations designed 
to startle the mob, ensured the result 
of this General Election as it has been 
ensured at every General Election 
since 1921. 

In studying the results of these 
Northern polls we must bring to them 
a new meaning in words. This was 
not an election in which the voters 
were given the chance to change a 
Government or to decide upon the 
issue of national unity. The composi- 
tion of the electorate was devised 
nearly thirty years ago to give but 
one result, always the same result. In 
a House of fifty-two members, the 
strength of the Tory party has been 
in the last seven General Elections— 
1921, 40; 1925, 33; 1929, 37; 1933, 
36; 1938, 39; 1945, 33; 1949, 37. 

All over the world, Governments 
changed—old regimes fell and new 
ones took their places as new ideas 
filled men’s minds. In the Six Coun- 
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ties there was no change. Not only 
the same ideas, and these the narrow- 
est, but actually the same groups, and 
these most reactionary, hold sway as 
held it in 1921. When it has become 
clear that every election in the last 
generation has had one result, and 
that pre-arranged, we can understand 
some of the other anomalies better. 


When Britain partitioned Ireland, 
she provided as a safeguard for the 
minorities in the two parts the elec- 
toral system known as proportional 
representation, or P.R. This system, 
which is difficult for majorities, does 
give minorities full representation. 
Despite its shortcomings, it has ever 
since been retained in the free part 
of Ireland where the minority is given 
so privileged a position. But after the 
Six County election in 1925, when the 
Tories lost seven seats, it was abol- 
ished—the minority had done too 
well. 


Since the abolition ef P.R., the Six 
County elections have become more 
unreal than ever. In the five general 
elections from 1929 to 1949 the aver- 
age total of contested seats has been 
23 out of the 48 filled popularly, or 
almost fifty per cent. (The other four 
are university seats filled by P.R. and 
there, significantly, the official Tory 
Party got on this occasion only two 
out of four.) If one could regard as 
atest of public opinion an election in 
which 200 members of Congress, or 
45 Senators, were returned without a 
vote being cast, then public opinion 
in the Six Counties has been tested. 
In the free part of Ireland, the aver- 
age number of unopposed seats in the 
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last five General Elections is less than 
one per cent. In the same period the 
unopposed returns in Britain were 
2.9 per cent. In the North-east, the 
percentage has ranged from 63 per 
cent in 1933 to 38.6 per cent in 1949, 
with an average of 44. This means 
that nearly half the electorate are 
never consulted. Twenty is the lowest 
uncontested since 1929. 

It follows that there are areas which 
have never had a poll in twenty-four 
years, such as Mid-Down, Mid-Derry 
and South Antrim. Others have had 
but one contest in the same period— 
the Carrick division of Antrim, Cen- 
tral Armagh, North Down, South 
Derry, Mid and West Tyrone, and 
two of the three Fermanagh seats. In 
this last election there was only one 
election in the whole of Antrim, which 
contains a sixth of the entire popula- 
tion of the Six Counties. Imagine an 
area peopled by 25,000,000 Ameri- 
cans in which only one seat was con- 
tested in an election year! 


GERRY MANDERING 


Why is this? The answer again is 
illuminating. Not only was this part 
of Ireland cut off to produce an elec- 
toral majority saecula saeculorum; 
but inside that cut-off area the ma- 
jority (being in power) has been 
able to arrange the boundaries of 
constituencies so that their own par- 
ty’s votes count to the last man, but 
the value of the Opposition’s votes is 
halved. The Nationalist minority, to 
say nothing of Labour, forms at least 
33 per cent of the Six-County popu- 
lation. It should then get something 
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like 17 of the fifty-two seats. It has 
nine, barely half its due. This is 
achieved by the well-known process 
of gerrymandering. 

Take Fermanagh with 33,942 elec- 
tors, where the Nationalists number 
18,600 and the Tories 15,300. The 
county was divided into three con- 
stituencies, one so arranged that the 
Nationalists were given a thumping 
and wasted majority, leaving the 
other two areas with small but effec- 
tive Tory majorities. So, although 
the Nationalists polled 15,891 votes 
in this election, they got one seat 
while the Tories polled 13,985 and 
got two! County Tyrone also has a 
Nationalist majority and, if the con- 
stituencies were fairly drawn, they 
would get three of the four seats. 
Instead, clever boundary work wiped 
out the Nationalist plurality and both 
minority and majority get two seats, 
so that in the whole Nationalist area 
of Tyrone and Fermanagh, where 
there are 20,000 more Nationalists 
than Tories, the Tories get four of 
the seven seats. 

How the minority is cheated of its 
due is shown in another way. The 
seats in the Parliament are fixed at 
52. In order to control as wide an 
area as possible, the Tory party thinks 
it useful to arrange for one seat for 
every 19,000 votes in Down and An- 
trim where they are strong, but in 
Tyrone and Fermanagh where they 
are weak one seat for every 13,500 
votes. This enables them to get a 
seat with a smaller vote where they 
are in a minority. 


When this method does not work, 
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as in Derry City where the National. 
ists have a strong majority, another 
simple device is used. The Derry City 
constituency is enlarged so that it 
takes in half a country-side—the Tory 
half of course—and the election of a 
Tory for a normally Nationalist con. 
stituency has thus been brought about 
in every election since 1929. 

In Belfast city, the Nationalists are 
at least a fourth of the population 
(nearer a third, in fact). At the least 
they should have four of the sixteen 
seats. They have never been able to 
secure more than two and more re- 
cently have only got those two by go- 
ing forward as Independent Labour 
and Socialist-Republican! 

By these methods the Tories have 
corralled the Nationalists into elec- 
toral enclosures where their majori- 
ties are wasted, leaving the Tories to 
pick up seats with tiny majorities 
close by. The inevitable result is that 
the elections lose their meaning as a 
test of public opinion and candidates 
of all parties know it is useless to fight 
this or that seat. The phenomenal 
percentage of unopposed returns log: 
ically follows. 


Voters DISFRANCHISED 


One would think that with the dice 
so well-loaded in their favor the To- 
ries would be content. But, for the 
elections of February 10, they still 
had a card up their sleeves, indeed 
two. The main one, a regular trump, 
was an out-of-date register. Had they 
waited two months, the register com: 
piled for 1949 would have been ready. 
They timed the election so that 3 
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register three years old had to be 
used—that simply meant that all 
young people who came of age since 
January, 1946, were disfranchised, all 
who changed their addresses likewise 
lost their vote, and many who had 
been away during the war years also 
were rendered voteless. 

Young people take a less prejudiced 
view of Partition than their elders: 
by disqualifying them from voting 
the Tories played for their own safety. 
Two comments on this action, neither 
of them Irish, are revealing: 

“When Sir Basil Brooke,” said the 
Manchester Guardian “rushes a gen- 
eral election in Northern Ireland on 
the partition issue and prefers a stale 
register three years old to the new one 
that will be available on April 1 he is 
indulging in a pure party manoeuvre. 
There is no serious partition issue 
that calls for an election in February 
rather than in April.” 

Mr. Arthur Johnston, who is the 
Chief Organizer of the British La- 
bour Party in the Six Counties, said 
on January 21: 

“It is my considered opinion that 
the effective strength of this register 
will be sixty per cent and no more. 
A new register would have come into 
force on April 1 and it is undemo- 
cratic for the sake of six weeks to dis- 
franchise so many thousands of Six 
County citizens.” 

That forty per cent of the electorate 
could have made a considerable differ- 
ence. The three seats won from La- 
bour were all won by majorities of 
much less than forty per cent. 

The final arrow in the Tory quiver 
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was the old one of violence and it was 
directed mainly against Labour and 
very little against the Nationalists. 
The reason for this will be obvious if 
we remember that the Tories feel they 
have Nationalism in an electoral 
straight jacket from which it cannot 
work itself out. But Labour is an un- 
known quantity and might loosen the 
Tory grip. 

So, when Mr. Costello, Taoiseach 
of free Ireland, called an All-Party 
Conference in Dublin during the elec- 
tion and that Conference decided to 
collect funds for the support of anti- 
Partition candidates of whatever 
group, the Tory leaders and their 
very obedient newspapers loosed the 
whirlwind. This, they said, was a 
Papist effort to exterminate the North- 
men’s rights and destroy all they held 
dear. Excited mobs took the streets 
(armed with a new and unpleasant 
weapon in the form of an orange 
studded with razor blades) and beset 
the Labour Party meetings. Labour 
candidates became, in their eyes, tools 
of the Pope and they were wiped out 
even in areas where Labour had held 
the seat for twenty years. 


Usep Oup Bocry 


That is perhaps the most serious 
result of the election from the point 
of view of the future. In 1945, all 
groups of Labour (both those for and 
against Partition) polled nearly 108,- 
000 votes as against 178,652 for the 
Tories. It was a serious threat to 
those chosen by Britain to hold the 
area for the Empire. It is gone. On 
this occasion the well-exploited bogey 
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of a Papal army massed on the Bor- 
der, every man with a liberty-extin- 
guisher in his mailed fist, combined 
with an out-of-date register and ger- 
rymandered_ electoral boundaries, 
have scattered Labour who, with less 
than 30,000, lost all their contested 
seats. 

So another election has taken place 
in the Six Counties of Partitioned 
Ireland and it has put into the mouths 
of those who favor Ireland’s dis- 
memberment the apparently telling 
argument that “the people have just 
been consulted and are more than 
ever determined,” and so on. 

The reality is very different. The 
area has been designed to give always 
a fixed result. On this and on previous 
occasions that fixed result was made 
doubly sure by delicately arranging 
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the constituency boundaries to make 
one Tory vote worth two opposing 
votes. An out-of-date register and 
mob violence were hardly necessary 
but were used for good measure. 

From the beginning it was never a 
test of public opinion on the issue of 
Partition and it can only mislead 
those who, in pre-war days, were im- 
pressed by the Continental “elec. 
tions.” 

As a tail-piece, nothing is more sig- 
nificant than that the one Communist 
candidate, who in 1945 got 5,000 
votes against his Tory opponent’s 
9,000, on this occasion got 623 votes 
and the same Tory opponent got 14,- 
000: thus absorbing all the “com- 
rades.” 

And there, as we say in Ireland, 
I leave ye. 


Interest in Augustine 
“What, in fine, does the contemporary revival of Augustine studies 





mean? It is not confined to America. Similar interest is found in France. 
Italy, Holland, Spain, Germany, Switzerland and England today. In several 
of these countries amazingly ambitious translation series and Augustine 
studies are in process of publication.. Letters of comment, both favorable 
and unfavorable, have come to me from all these countries in connection 
with the appearance of Augustine’s Quest of Wisdom. People are craving 
for the insights and religious encouragement which St. Augustine offers. 
Apparently many who cannot study the systematic theologians of the later 
Middle Ages and the Renaissance find the works of Augustine informative 
and attractive. There is no suggestion that a formal ‘school’ of Augustin- 
ian theology is developing. Surprisingly, it is not the professional the- 
ologian who swells the ranks of Augustine readers but the common man 
from every walk of life. 

“Tf there is to be a resurgence of Christian culture in the modern world, 
the works of St. Augustine may become one of the chief instruments in 
that much-desired phenomenon. If we are to approach, even imperfectly, 
that ‘tranquility of order’ which is peace, St. Augustine may be the man 
to show us that all order comes from but one Source.”—Vernon J. Bourke 
in THouGuT, June, 1949. 





HERE is a considerable amount 

of dissatisfaction, expressed and 
implied, with the social and economic 
system under which we in the United 
States are functioning at the present 
time. Evidences of this dissatisfac- 
tion are found in the ever-recurring 
wrangling over labor contracts, the 
justified complaints of many agri- 
cultural groups that they are not 
receiving a fair share of the national 
income, the cries of the consumer 
that prices are too high and quality 
too low, and the constant protests 
of the landlord class, the management 
group, the professional people, and 
others that excessive government con- 
trol threatens free enterprise. 

Granted that dissatisfaction is great 
and that, moreover, a continuation 
of more of the same pattern will not 
automatically make things better but 
rather worse, we are faced with the 
question: What changes in the pres- 
ent system can be suggested? In gen- 
eral. we would suggest changes in 
the direction of establishing a Chris- 
tian social order. Specifically, how 
would that affect industry? 

A Catholic Industrial Program for 
America has been crystallizing in the 
minds of many thinkers in the form 
of the Industry Council Plan, which 
Bishop Francis J. Haas has described 
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1 Address before Catholic Labor Alliance, Chicago, Feb. 2, 1949. 
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as “private enterprise as its best. 
While we call it a plan for America, 
it is important to bear in mind that 
a Catholic Industrial Program is of 
general application in all countries 
and at all times, although the details 
will vary from place to place and 
from time to time. Why this is so 
may become clearer as we examine 
the principles on which it is based. 
Then, to get off the theoretical plane, 
we can discuss the application of the 
Industry Council Plan as it is now op- 
erating in Belgium, say a few words 
about the French system, and con- 
clude with some of the hopeful signs 
for the application of the Plan, or 
some part of it, to the United States. 

The Industry Council Plan Com- 
mittee of the American Catholic So- 
ciological Society is currently work- 
ing on the problem of developing 
a definition of the Plan. We cor- 
dially invite the cooperation of all in 
helping us work out a statement 
which will include all the essentials 
and a sufficient number of details to 
help people understand the Plan. In 
tentative form, the first paragraph of 
the definition is as follows: 

The Industry Council Plan is a pro- 
posed system of social and economic 
organization which would be functional, 
democratic, legally recognized but not 
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government controlled, and balanced to 
achieve both the recognition of indi- 
vidual rights and the common good.? 


SOME PRINCIPLES 


Packed into this paragraph are six 
or seven principles which we may 
elaborate briefly here. 

First, the Principle of the Com- 
man Good, as seen from the Chris- 
tian viewpoint, demands that society 
be so organized that conditions are 
set up by those in authority which 
will make it possible for each in- 
dividual to perfect himself physically, 
intellectually, morally, and _ spiritu- 
ally.* This does not mean that society 
is bound to secure the particular good 
of each person. He must do this for 
himself, in cooperation with others 
and with the aid of the State which 
sets up the proper conditions. 

Second, the Principle of Organic 
Structure envisages society not as “a 
society of pivate persons gathered in- 
to a bundle by external bonds of 
force,” but rather 
it must be a grouping together of indi- 
vidual societies, each one distinct, prop- 
erly subordinated, bound together and 
consolidated into one organic whole. 
Individuals are united into these par- 
ticular groups by natural and spon- 
taneous ties, independently of the State 
and of any external force.* 

The three natural units of society— 
family, local government, and voca- 
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tional groups — have special rights 
and interests which give them their 
own distinctive social function.’ The 
organization of society along these 
functional lines is a natural thing, 
in that each one who performs a cer- 
tain function in society is allied 
thereby with every other one per- 
forming a similar function. 

Thus, considering economic so- 
ciety, farmers feel a bond of union 
with all other farmers, doctors with 
doctors, carpenters with carpenters, 
and so on. Even so, this bond of 
union is rather vague and tenuous; 
therefore, it is necessary to con- 
sciously organize each group. This 
has been done to some extent already. 
On the professional level, for ex- 
ample, we have such organizations as 
the American Medical Association 
and the American Bar Association; 
on the agricultural level, the Farm 
Bureau Federation, the National 
Farmers Union, and the Grange; on 
the industrial level, the American 
Federation of Labor, the Congress of 
Industrial Organizations, and other 
unions, as well as the National Asso- 
ciation of Manufacturers, the United 
States Chamber of Commerce, and 
other associations of employers. 

The fact that some of these or- 
ganizations are at loggerheads with 
each other points up one of the de- 
fects of the present system. It would 


2 Duplicated copy of “Tentative Descriptive Definition of the Industry Council Plan,” 
Report of the Industry Council Plan Committee of the ACSS, Jan. 29, 1949. 
3 Harold F, Trehey, Foundations of a Modern Guild System, (Washington: Catholic 


University of America Press, 1940), p. 64. 


* Richard Arés, S.J., “What is Corporative Organization?” (St. Louis: Central Bu- 


reau Press, 1939) (Trans. by Thos. P. Fay), p. 18. 


5 Ibid., p. 16. 
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be more in line with the Christian 
social order if all those engaged in 
the production of similar agricultural 
products were united in one organiza- 
tion; and that no class distinction 
existed between workers and em- 
ployers. In this connection, the state- 
ment of Father Wilfrid Parsons 
should be studied by all interested 
in Industry Councils. He says: 

It has been the contention of this 
writer that an inspection of the original 
Latin text of the Encyclicals does not 
bear out the idea that the Papal idea 
will be realized if we merely set up the 
two classes in a council under a gov- 
ernment official. What the Popes have 
in mind is that the two classes be 
eliminated as far as economic power 
and organization are concerned. What 
they want is nothing less than putting 
the whole corporate body of each com- 
pany and each industry into indepen- 
dent operation in such a way that 
worker and owner alike co-operate in 
the management of the enterprise.® 

Third, the Principle of Subsidiarity 
states that one group must not usurp 
the functions proper to and efficiently 
performed by, other groups.” Basic 
in the Industry Council Plan are the 
Councils, which are organized at the 
local, regional, national, and inter- 
national levels for each industry, pro- 
fession and agricultural group. In 
addition, inter-community councils 
are formed at each level so that prob- 
lems common to all groups can be 
threshed out and solutions applied. 
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As far as the principle of subsidiarity 
is concerned, it is important that 
each one of these groups be permit- 
ted full freedom to work out the solu- 
tions of problems for which it has 
the competence. It is only when 
these groups interfere with the rights — 
of others unjustly, or fail to perform 
the duties incumbent on them, that 
action from a higher group in the 
hierarchy is called for. 


DEMOCRATIC ORGANIZATION 


A fourth principle which follows 
naturally is that of Democratic Or- 
ganization. If society is organized 
functionally, and if lesser groups are 
allowed full freedom of action, it 
follows that decisions made within 
each group should be made by the 
democratic process. Some would like 
to forget the term democratic because 
it has been much abused, and is in 
reality a political term. A good sub- 
stitute would be “self-governing.”® 
Whatever term is used. the idea is 
clear: decisions made within each in- 
dustry, agricultural group, or pro- 
fession on matters affecting manage- 
ment, ownership and profits would be 
made, ideally, by vote in which all 
interested parties are represented. 

Fifthly, the Principle of Public- 
legal Status is also necessary to the 
Industry Council Plan. Our tentative 
definition puts it this way: 

Decisions approved by the Councils 
to regulate wages, . . . profits, working 


® Wilfrid Parsons, S.J.. “God In Economic Life,” (pamphlet) (New York: The 


Paulist Press, 1943), p. 29. 
7 Trehey, op. cit., p. 4 


7. 
8 John P. Walsh, O.M.I., correspondence, March 7, 1949. 
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conditions, production and similar mat- 
ters would be binding on all workers 
and employers and would . . . be en- 
forced by government if self-enforce- 
ment failed.® 

I think that all students of the Plan 
agree that the power of the State 
must be enlisted to support the legiti- 
mate decisions of the councils, but 
there is some discussion as to the ex- 
tent of that support. On the one 
hand, it is evident that the Plan would 
end in chaos if no provision were 
made for restraining private groups 
or individuals who found it to their 
selfish interest to go their separate 
ways and ignore or openly violate 
council decisions. On the other hand, 
there is the danger that government 
may exceed its lawful rights in the 
matter of interference and thus crip- 
ple or even destroy the self-govern- 
ment of the councils. 

Closely related to Public-legal 
Status is a sixth principle, the Prin- 
ciple of Intervention, which gives the 
sovereign authority the right to in- 
tervene when violations of the public 
welfare are committed by any in- 
dividual or group.*° Easily stated, 
this principle is not so easily applied 
and the extent to which government 
intervention would be permitted in a 
particular case is a matter which must 
be carefully weighed on the basis of 
all the evidence. Here is the diffi- 
culty of preserving the balance be- 
tween the individual and the group 
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which the Christian social order de. 
mands. At the same time it is an 
irrefutable answer to those who main. 
tain that the Industry Council Plan 
is fascistic or undemocratic. 


THE SocitaAL ORDER 


Finally, the reconstruction of the 
social order which the Industry 
Council Plan aims at cannot be 
achieved “without a radical change 
in present social thinking and prac- 
tice.” All will recall the words of 
Pope Leo XIII, repeated by Pope 
Pius XI: “If human society is to be 
healed, only a return io Christian 
life and institutions will heal it.” 
Then Pius XI continued: 

For this alone can provide effective 
remedy for that excessive care for pass- 
ing things that is the origin of all 
vices. . . . The root and font of this 
defection in economic and social life 
from the Christian law . . . are the dis- 
ordered passions of the soul, the sad 
result of original sin. . . .1? 

Moral reform, then, is the very foun- 
dation of a better social order. 

With this recital of principles we 
might let the matter of the industry 
Council Plan rest were it not for the 
fact that men are not satisfied with 
principles. For many, the all-impor- 
tant question is: Will it work in prac- 
tice? A partial answer to this ques- 
tion is provided by the experience of 
Belgium where, on August 3, 1948, 
the Parliament passed a law which 


®“Tentative Descriptive Definition,” loc. cit. 

10 See Nell-Breuning, Oswald von, (Bernard Dempsey, S.J., trans.), Reorganization 
of Social Economy (Milwaukee: Bruce Publishing Co., 1936), p. 206. 

11 “Tentative Descriptive Definition,” loc. cit. 





12 Pope Pius XI, Quadragesimo Anno, 129, 132. 
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put into effect on January 1, 1949 a 
system which bears a striking resem- 
blance to the Industry Council Plan. 
Father William N. Clarke, S.J., who 
is located at Louvain and who closely 
followed developments, has described 
the law in the periodical Social Order 
and it is to his treatment** that I am 
indebted for that which follows. 

The Belgian law begins with a 
statement of aims, three in number: 
first, to extend political democracy to 
the economic and social spheres; sec- 
ond, to provide the State with expert 
guidance in the formulation of social 
and economic legislation; and third, 
to set up a framework of economic 
and social organization, the details 
to be filled in by the executive power. 

The law sets up two parallel series 
of official labor-management insti- 
tutions, the one dealing with eco- 
nomic and the other with social prob- 
lems, on three levels: for the nation, 
for each industry, and for each local 
unit within each industry. 

At the national level there is the 
Central Economic Council chosen by 
the executive from lists submitted by 
all concerned: agriculture, forestry, 
small businessmen, cooperatives, in- 
dustrialists, labor unions. These dele- 
gates are aided by six economic and 
social experts chosen by the mem- 
bers. Membership is limited to fifty, 
with an equal number representing 
capital and labor. The President of 
the Council, chosen by the Executive, 
has a six-year term; members are 
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chosen for four years, and are eligible 
for re-election. The purpose of the 
Central Economic Council is purely 
consultative, providing the govern- 
ment with information and sugges- 
tions on all matters touching the eco- 
nomic life of the country.** 

At the top of each industry which 
is national in scope a National Eco- 
nomic Council is set up to furnish 
to the Central Economic Council ad- 
vice and information concerning that 
particular industry or occupation. 
Again the law provides for an equal 
representation for labor and em- 
ployers except in agriculture, fishing, 
and the like where the nature of the 
occupation demands o.aerwise. Each 
council has four experts to help with 
technical matters.’® 


LocaL COUNCILS 


The most revolutionary part of 
the new Belgian law is the establish- 
ment of local councils in thousands 
of shops and factories with social. 
and to a lesser extent, economic 
powers concerning the operation of 
the enterprise. The law decrees that 
such a local council must be set up 
in every business establishment where 
a union already exists, a provision 
designed to prevent councils being 
used against unions. The presiding 
officer is the manager of the plant; 
the council is composed of repre- 
sentatives of management chosen by 
the director, and representatives of 
the workers elected from lists pre- 


13 William N. Clarke, S.J., “Industrial Democracy in Belgium,” Social Order, 2:49-68 


(February 1949). 
14 Ibid, pp. 57-58, 


15 Ibid., p. 60 
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sented by the most representative 
unions. Councils must number at 
least three and not more than twenty 
members; term is two years the first 
time, four years thereafter. The role 
of the local council is twofold, social 
and economic. 

In the social sphere it has a de- 
liberative voice with management on a 
wide variety of social and personnel 
questions, such as hiring, promotions, 
working schedules, vacations, supervi- 
sion of the social services for the em- 
ployees, enforcement of existing social 
legislation, etc., in a word, whatever 
concerns in a constructive way the life 
of the workers themselves inside their 
business establishment. The role of the 
union remains intact, however, with 
regard to wages and the field of griev- 
ances.1® 

In the economic sphere, the local 
or plant council’s role is limited to 
advice and suggestion to management 
on the technical running of the fac- 
tory, including such matters as better 
organization and conditions of work, 
and more efficient production meth- 
ods. Every three months the director 
must give a report on the progress of 
the business, and annually, a report 
on the results attained. 

In his analysis, Father Clark men- 
tions three reasons why the law- 
makers did not think it wise to go 
beyond this limited economic par- 
ticipation at present: 1) management 
opinion is still strongly opposed to 
sharing authority with the workers 
in the technical direction of the 
plants; 2) workers are not prepared 
for real economic responsibility; and 


16 [bid., p. 62. 17 [bid. 
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3) under present business law, 
workers have no position of legal 
responsibility in an enterprise; from 
a juridical point of view it is not 
possible to allow them to share con- 
trol over the money of others.” 


OTHER AGENCIES 


Other agencies which are linked 
with the system, officially or unoff- 
cially, are these: the National Labor 
Council, which exists unofficially and 
has advisory power to the govern- 
ment on social matters; Industry- 
wide Parity Commissions, official 
bodies with decisive power on collec- 
tive accords and disputes within in- 
dustry, with advisory power to the 
National Council; Chambers of Com- 
merce, unofficial bodies with advisory 
power to the Central Council and the 
government; Chambers of Crafts and 
Trades, which represent small busi- 
nessmen and artisans on National 
Councils; and the Labor Unions 
which, as already indicated, retain 
their role in handling wage demands 
and grievances and in unifying and 
training and educating the workers."* 

All of this sounds very complicated 
and no doubt it is. However, it is 
probably no more complicated (and 
probably less so) than the present 
system in the United States with its 
endless official, semi-official, and un- 
official boards, commissions a1 just 
plain pressure groups, the sun. ‘otal 
of whose pulls and tugs results in the 
price-wage-profit decisions that are 
made periodically in all enterprises. 
The fact of the matter is, then, that 
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any system which attempts to regu- 
late for good or ill the complex struc- 
ture of modern industrial society is 
bound to be complicated. However, 
this should not mean that it is im- 
possible of realization. Common 
sense would indicate that it is far 
better to have these matters out in 
the open, with controls in the hands 
of those most concerned, than under 
circumstances where, to quote Pope 
Pius XI, “by hiding under the shelter 
of a joint name, the worst of injus- 
tices and frauds are perpetrated.”*° 

Several other details about the Bel- 
gian system are of interest since they 
indicate problems which may have to 
be faced in the United States some 
day. The law states that a business 
which employs fifty persons has an 
obligation to set up a local council; 
with those with fewer employes, it is 
optional. Then, in plants which have 
both operating personnel and per- 
sonnel of other types (such as cleri- 
cal), two voting groups are set up 
in order to give adequate representa- 
tion to both groups. Again, the 
executive power has the right to 
establish councils first in one sector 
of an industry, then in another, in 
order to stagger the setting up of the 
councils so that the whole industrial 
system will not receive too great a 
shock all at once.”° 

It is significant also that the Bel- 
gian Parliament rejected an amend- 
ment which would have broken down 
the monopoly of the unions in nam- 
ing the candidates for the councils 
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to be elected by the workers. Em- 
ployers argued that since some men 
are union, others non-union, there 
should be two voting groups. But 
this would have played into the hands 
of the Communists who are trying to 
disrupt unions in Belgium, and into 
the hands of employers as well. 
Catholic moralists argued also that 
every man has an obligation to join 
a union and hence those not in unions 
are out of order. 


A PerFect PLAN? 


Is the Belgian plan the perfect 
plan? Father Clarke’s observation 
is that there is no bubbling over of 
optimism. Before the law went into 
effect, about 200 social-minded in- 
dustrialists had already set up volun- 
tary plant councils but many other 
employers “are accepting the law 
with more or less resignation.” The 
unions “have their fingers crossed 
on the wholeheartedness of the em- 
ployers’ cooperation. .. .”** Father 
Clark continues: 

Still there is cautious optimism on 
both sides, especially among the work- 
ers. Since the bill has more safeguards 
than its French counterpart, and was 
prepared after thorough consultation 
with both labor and capital organiza- 
tions, it has greater chances for success 
than the French law. At any rate, de- 
spite its imperfections, it is certainly the 
most comprehensive and important 
piece of labor-management legislation 
yet attempted in any country within 
the framework of private enterprise, 


19 Pope Pius XI, Quadragesimo Anno, 132. 


20 Clarke, loc. cit., pp. 65-66. 


21 [bid., p. 67. 
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and is an immense step forward from 
the point of view of a Christian social 
order.?? 

So much for the Belgian law. We 
can learn something also from the 
French law just referred to, which 
had four principal defects that were 
. avoided by the framers of the Bel- 
gian law. These four are: first, the 
law was drawn up without adequate 
consultation of employers and 
unions; second, it thrust too much 
responsibility suddenly on _ the 
workers; third, it gave the unions 
too much control over members of 
committees; and fourth, it opened 
the accounts of firms to inspection 
to such an extent that they had no 
protection against their competitors.”* 

Another important objection to 
the French plan is found in the ele- 
ments of nationalization which have 
been put into effect in the coal min- 
ing, automobile, air transport, bank- 
ing, electrical, gas and insurance 
enterprises. These have been treated 
in detail by N. S. Timasheff in an 
article in the American Catholic So- 
clological Review.** Time does not 
permit discussing the complete frame- 
work set up in the French system, 
but several items merit mention. 

In France, some members of the 
Semaine Sociale, a Catholic organiza- 
tion, had been active in supporting 
the “reform of structure.” Appar- 


22 Ibid., pp. 67-68. 
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ently they based their case largely 
on the principle of intervention, over. 
looking to some extent the principle 
of subsidiarity—“that the State 
should tak2 over activities required 
by the common good only if it is 
proven that individuals or subordi- 
nate groups cannot by themselves ful- 
fill the corresponding tasks.”*° Ap- 
parently there was some heated argu- 
ment until finally Pope Pius XII sent 
a letter to Professor Flory, head of 
Semaine Sociale, in which he pointed 
out that, even when lawful, nationali- 
zation “far from attenuating the me- 
chanical character of life and work 
in common tends to accentuate it.” 
Timasheff, paraphrasing the letter, 
states that His Holiness concluded by 
“saying that there is no doubt that 
under the present circumstances a 
corporative form of social life and 
especially of economic life in prac- 
tice favors Christian doctrine con- 
cerning the individual, community, 
labor and private property.”?’ This 
letter “substantially toned down” the 
enthusiasm of French Catholics re- 
garding nationalization. 


SUMMARY OF PROGRESS 


The experience of other countries 
such as Canada, Austria, Portugal, 
Holland, and Ireland might also be 
adduced as helpful to our campaign 
in the United States but limitations 


23 Ibid., p. 53. 


24 N. S. Timasheff, “Nationalization in Europe and the Catholic Social Doctrine,” 
American Catholic Sociological Review, 8:111-130 (June 1947). Reprinted in the 


Catholic Mind, Jan. 1948, pp. 17-35. 
25 Ibid., p. 128. 


26 Ibid. 


7 Ibid. Timasheff’s reference for the Pope’s letter is: New York Times, July 21 and 


22, 1946. 
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of space prevent this. However, we 
should summarize progress to date 
in this country in the attainment of 
the Industry Council Plan. 

Without attempting any particular 
order of importance, we may men- 
tion these things: 1) progress has 
been made in naming the plan, and 
the term Industry Council Plan is 
being used by more and more writ- 
ers and speakers. 

2) Several significant official state- 
ments have been made recently. In 
their November 1948 statement the 
Bishops of the United States encour- 
aged work toward the realization of 
the Plan as part of the campaign 
against secularism; and _ the N.C. 
V.C., in a statement issued in Janu- 
ary of this year, urged a labor law 
which would encourage “labor-man- 
agement cooperation.” To my knowl- 
edge, this was the first appeal to the 
nation as a whole to adopt the In- 
dustry Council Plan. Signed by 
Father Raymond McGowan, the 
statement requests, among other 
things, “the extension of business- 
labor cooperation to agriculture and 
the professions—all four groups 
striving for mutual cooperation,” 
and also asks for the “extension of 
this cooperation to specific indus- 
tries, to regions, to states, and to 
cities.””?S 

3) A number of organizations 
have been very active in promoting 
the Plan. The N.C.W.C., through its 
Social Action Department, Catholic 





28 The New World, Jan. 21, 1949. 
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Conference on Industrial Problems 
and other agencies, is doing yeoman 
service in spreading the idea. The 
National Catholic Rural Life Confer- 
ence is actively working on the prob- 
lem of integrating agriculture and 
industry and has done much, through 
its recent statement, to clarify the 
issues in the Christian Industrialism- 
Christian Agrarianism controversy. 
The Association of Catholic Trade 
Unionists and the Catholic Labor Al- 
liance have produced some of the 
best discussions and explanations of 
details of the Plan and through their 
publications are disseminating the 
idea. In New York State, a group 
has been chartered called the Indus- 
try Council Association, Inc., under 
the inspiration of Rev. William J. 
Kelley, O.M.I., chairman of the New 
York State Labor Relations Board. 
The charter states: “The purposes 
. . . Shall be to encourage, foster, aid 
and participate in the formation, es- 
tablishment and operation of Indus- 
try Councils . . . [and] to engage 
in research and to provide and dis- 
seminate information concerning 
such Industry Councils . . .”2° The 
Catholic press has been generous in 
the amount of space it has allotted to 
promoting the Plan. 

4.) Educational activities are wide- 
spread. The agencies already men- 
tioned are engaged in an educational 
campaign, but in addition we must 
mention the following. Many labor 
schools around the country are doing 


29 “Certificate of Incorporation of Industry Council Association, Inc.”, mimeographed 
copy from Rev. William J. Kelley, O.M.I., 250 West 57th St., New York 19, N. Y. 
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the all-important task of preparing 
workingmen to be apostles among the 
workingmen. Many so-called “labor 
priests” are active in the work of 
interpreting the Christian social 
order and applying it to specific situ- 
aticns in labor-management disagree- 
ments and in proposed legislation. 
One of them, Father George Higgins, 
is producing an indispensable aid in 
his “Social Action Notes for Priests,” 
continuing the work of Father John 
Hayes. An untold number of stu- 
dents in our colleges and universities 
have completed or are working on 
scholarly dissertations exploring the 
philosophy underlying the Plan and 
the possibilities of applying it to 
American institutions. 

Speaking of libraries we might note 
as a significant detail that the Catho- 
lic Periodical Index within the past 
year or two has set up a heading 
“Industry Council Plan” in anticipa- 
tion, no doubt, of increased produc- 
tion by our writers on the subject. 
May their hopes be fulfilled. Another 
educational program is that of the 
Industry Council Plan Committee of 
the American Catholic Sociological 
Society, the members of which are 
working on a series of pamphlets. A 
bibliography has been prepared, 
copies of which are available on 
request to the writer. And many 
individuals are making addresses and 
leading study clubs and other dis- 
cussion groups toward a_ better 
understanding of the Plan. 


SIGNS OF PROGRESS 
5) In the ranks of those rather 
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directly concerned—labor, manage- 
ment and government—what signs 
of progress can be noted? Labor 
leaders and their followers are evi- 
dencing a broadened philosophy, 
away from selfish interests toward a 
realization of their responsibilities 
for the good of the whole economy. 
In this connection we cannot omit 
mention of the C.I.0.’s Industry 
Council Plan, which, while differing 
in some details from what certain 
Catholic thinkers believe is the ideal 
application, is nevertheless a plan 
which has the basic elements and is 
feasible in practice. Management 
likewise is showing signs of increased 
consciousness of social responsibility. 
Recommendations of such organiza- 
tions as the Committee for Economic 
Development may not be accepted 
wholeheartedly or unanimously, it 
is true, but nevertheless there is 
fundamental agreement on the need 
for a planned society, although 
healthy differences of opinion as to 
means still exist. Cooperative studies 
are being undertaken to secure the 
factual knowledge on which sound 
decisions can be based. For evi- 
dence of this one need but read the 
excellent publications of the National 
Labor-Management Association Inc. 
of New York, which is devoted to 
the study and publication of methods 
and practices of those enterprises 
which excel in good labor-manage- 
ment relations. Government, through 
sound labor laws such, for example, 
as the Railway Act of 1926 and its 
amendments and the National La- 
bor Relations Act of 1935 (which 
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we hope will soon be restored and 
improved on) has shown a tendency 
toward encouraging wholesome in- 
dustrial relations based on a coopera- 
tive and intelligent approach. 

This list, formidable as it is, is 
probably not complete and if I have 
omitted any individual or group 
which should be mentioned, the omis- 
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plan is evolved and actually put into 
practice or at least proposed for 
serious consideration and ultimate 
adoption by the national Congress. 
Opposition will be met from many 
quarters; some of this opposition can 
be won over with rational argument; 
but much of it will not be easily 





swayed, by reason of the fact that, 
through the adoption of the Industry 
Council Plan, it has much to lose in 
terms of what it wrongly considers 
to be the highest values. Again, 
adoption of.the Plan will not be pos- 
sible without a profound change in 
social thinking and practice, and a 
return to the recognition of morality 
in economic life. Through prayer 
and the sacraments we can improve 
our attitudes and our actions and 
those of our fellowmen. 

But we must encourage ourselves 
with the conviction that the Industry 
Council Plan need not be adopted 
overnight; that, if it comes, it will 
come gradually and be adopted piece- 
meal, as it were, in various segments 
of social and economic life; and that, 
if men of good will intelligently 
study the Plan, they will see in it a 
system that is well adapted to the 
nature of man. 

We must stand firm in our belief 
that workers, employers, farmers, 
professional people, consumers and 
the government will stand to gain 
immeasurably from the adoption, of 
the Industry Council Plan and there- 
by shake off the insecurity and injus- 
tive which underlie the wide dissatis- 
faction with the present system. 


sion must be attributed to ignorance 
or oversight and not to bad intention. 


Lone Way To Go 


Does all this mean that the Indus- 
try Council Plan is close to realiza- 
tion in this country? I think not. 
If we are to judge from what has 
happened in other countries, there 
are many things still to be done be- 
fore that day arrives. For example, 
there is a long campaign of educa- 
tion needed to convince workers, 
employers, farmers, consumers, pro- 
fessional people and lawmakers that 
the Plan is not only feasible but also 
to their best interests. Then, much 
study, discussion, exchange of views 
and even controversy will ensue be- 
fore agreement on details is reached 
because, although the principles are 
clear, their application to conditions 
in the United States is not an easy 
matter on account of the complexity 
of the situation and the difficulty of 
foreseeing what conditions will be 
like five, ten or more years hence. 

Again judging from what has hap- 
pened elsewhere, this task will not 
be made easier by the fact that prob- 
ably no papal directive can be ex- 
pected unless and until some tangible 
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Church—Land 
Monopolist? 


OX of the most frequent charges 
of Communists against the 
Church in Italy and elsewhere in- 
volves its alleged ownership of great 
tracts of land which is supposed to 
make it a partner of the land barons. 

Italy’s Prime Minister Alcide de 
Gasperi has proposed an extensive 
land-reform program. He finds that 
there are 7,760 private landowners, 
excluding Catholic parishes and insti- 
tutions, who own on an average a 
mile and a third of land which, if 
we remember our arithmetic, is some- 
thing over 850 acres. They will be 
compelled to sell from 40 per cent to 
a half, if the proposal is approved by 
Parliament. 

But the Government finds that the 
average land-holding of parishes or 
Catholic institutions is 17 acres. 
Since these holdings are compara- 
tively small and the income is devoted 
to social and religious purposes, it 
feels that no good purposes would 
be served by forcing the Church to 
dispose of its land. 

The property of the Church, ac- 
quired in general through the con- 
tributions of its members, is a source 
of concern for the most part to per- 
sons who rarely give a dollar for re- 
ligious purposes. It does seem that, 
under the concept of liberty pro- 
fessed by such persons, those so in- 
clined should have the right to con- 
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tribute their money and property to 
the Church or to any other organiza. 
tion recognized by law as beneficent, 

Under certain circumstances the 
holding of great tracts of land by in- 


dividuals and corporations intent 
only on their own profit is not con- 
ducive to the common good and ad- 
justment is required in justice, with 
adequate compensation provided. 
But the statistics on the average 
holdings of land parishes and Catho- 
lic organizations in Italy indicate 
that depicting the Catholic Church as 
a land monopolist is merely setting 
up another straw man as a target for 
the entertainment of those hostile to 
all religion—TuHe CatuHo.ic News, 
New York, N. Y., June 18, 1949. 


The Barden Bill 
Eom Thomas Bill, the Senate spon- 


sored measure on Federal aid to 
education, is bad. The Barden Bill, 
originating in the House of Repre- 
sentatives, is worse. It is character- 
ized by Miss Ruth Craven, executive 
secretary of the National Council of 
Catholic Women, as a discriminatory 
measure in every sense, without even 
the redeeming feature of considering 
the country’s economic interest. 
“Every possible discriminatory fea- 
ture that could be included in a Fed- 
eral aid to education measure” has 
been inserted into it, said Miss Cra- 
ven in a statement to the House sub- 
committee at present considering the 
Barden Bill. “It is a bill for the pub- 
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lic school; not a bill for the American 
child.” 

Miss Craven states a point which 
should make not only American Cath- 
olics but every American citizen won- 
der. The Barden Bill is even titled 
the Public School Assistance Act of 
1949, as if the public schools were 
the only institutions of elementary 
education worth considering. In the 
Bill itself all aid of any kind to non- 
public school children is very thor- 
oughly ruled out. In effect a Federal 
decree will be issued, if the Barden 
Bill ever becomes law, telling the 
States that the only education which 
merits public support is public school 
education. 

This has never been the American 
idea, least of all in Connecticut. This 
State has been renowned for its very 
eficient private schools. And its citi- 
zens have always been among the first 
to insist on the rights of parents to 
seek these private schools and to send 
their children to them free of dicta- 
torial interference by the Federal 
government. We doubt if any intelli- 
gent person in this State, unmoved 
by prejudice and desirous of main- 
taining Connecticut tradition, is in 
favor of what amounts to a central- 
ied and bureaucratic Federal control 
of education. Yet, if such a measure 
as the Barden Bill is allowed to pass 
without opposition, the entering 
wedge of national educational dicta- 
torship will be inserted into our ed- 
Uational structure. 

The curious nature of this restric- 


| tive bill may be seen from a “Judicial 


Review” section contained in it. The 
taxpayer has no recourse to the Fed- 


eral courts against the various in- 
equities of the Barden Bill except on 
one point. If he believes that some of 
the money is being spent for school 
children other than those in the pub- 
lic schools, he may start judicial ac- 
tion. What a field day that would 
bring for those bigots whose major 
aim is the abolition of the right of 
Catholic parents to send their chil- 
dren to Catholic schools. Every sem- 
blance of a public grant from Federal 
aid funds to non-public school chil- 
dren would be a cause for a lawsuit. 

But the taxpayer who is not a bigot 
would have no right to protest legally 
against the “pork barrel” features of 
the measure. For instance, the Bar- 
den Bill, despite its refusal of every 
form of aid to non-public school chil- 
dren, would still count these children 
in its allocation plan. All children 
from 6 to 17 years of age are consid- 
ered in the Barden Bill in determin- 
ing the amount of aid to a particular 
State. And any State, however 
wealthy, however free of any neces- 
sity for calling on Federal aid for its 
educational system, would be granted 
at least $5 a child regardless of need. 
This of course is a sop to the wealthier 
States in order to make their people 
and their representatives more favor- 
able to the Barden Bill. But we be- 
lieve it is the kind of sop which, in 
its injustice, can never be swallowed 
by the people of this State. 

Viewing the Barden Bill, any 
American citizen may well wonder 
where we are tending. So far we have 
had no experience with a totalitarian 
government determined to take all 
control of the education of their chil- 
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dren out of the hands of parents. 
Citizens of other countries have. They 
were forced to witness the seizure of 
their nations’ schools, public and pri- 
vate, on the pretense of equalizing ed- 
ucational opportunity. Are we on the 
way to that state of affairs in the 
United States? The Barden Bill is a 
portent that it may be so.—CaTHOLICc 
TRANSCRIPT, Hartford, Conn., June 
16, 1949. 


California Marriage 
Decision 
e Sastees Navy veteran is under con- 


viction at the time of writing 
for the “crime” of miscegenation. 
Davis Knight, who served in the Navy 
as a white man and married a white 
girl, was convicted on December 17, 
1948, under Mississippi’s miscegena- 
tion law and sentenced to five years 
in the State penitentiary. Appeal was 
immediately filed, and the arguments 
of the defense counsel will undoubt- 
edly be considerably aided by the 
action and arguments in the case re- 
cently tried in California. The fol- 
lowing brief summary of the Cali- 
fornia event appeared in /nterracial 
Review for November (p. 176) : 

San Francisco—The 76-year-old Calli- 
fornia law forbidding the marriage of a 
white and a Negro was declared un- 
constitutional by the State Supreme 
Court here last week. 

By a vote of 4 to 3, the Court ruled 
that the State could not bar the mar- 
riage of Andrea D. Perez, a white 
woman, and Sylvester S. Davis, Jr., and 
ordered a marriage license issued to 
the couple. 





The Court’s decision is in line with 
the recent ruling of the United Nations 
that member bodies should not erect 
barriers to mixed marriages. 

The suit filed by Miss Perez and 
Davis followed the refusal of a Los An. 
geles county clerk to issue them a 
marriage license on August 8, 1947. In 
the affidavits filed with the Superior 
Court both stated that they are mem 
bers of the Catholic Church and that 
the Church does not disapprove of the 
marriage. 

That this historic decision was ob- 
tained is the fruit of the knowledge, 
courage and perseverance of the 
president of the Catholic Interracial 
Council of Los Angeles, Mr. Daniel 
G. Marshall, attorney for the peti 
tioners. The learned and exhaustive 
decision of Justice Robert Traynor, 
of the California Supreme Court, is 
found in Advance California Reports 
for October 12, 1948, p. 757, sq. (9% 
So. Van Ness Avenue, San Francisco 
8; or 408 So. Spring St., Los Angeles 
13, Calif. The price of a single copy is 
50 cents). 

The petitioners contended that the 
statutes in question were unconstitu- 
tional on the grounds that they pro- 
hibit the free exercise of their reli- 
gion and denied to them the right to 
participate fully in the Sacraments of 
their religion. The Court granted 
that if the law under attack were di- 
rected at a social evil and employed 
a reasonable means to prevent that 
evil, it would be “valid regardless of 
its incidental effect upon the conduct 
of particular religious groups. If, on 
the other hand, the law is discrimins 
tory and irrational, it unconstitution- 
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ally restricts not only religious liberty 
but the liberty to marry as well.” 
Since there was present no emergency 
or “clear and present peril,” there 
was no justification for “a law im- 
pairing the fundamental rights of in- 
dividuals on general assumptions as 
to traits of racial groups.” Legisla- 
tion of the type used to safeguard the 
health of the marriage union, “must 
be based on tests of the individual, 
not on arbitrary classification of 
groups or races, and must be adminis- 
tered without discrimination on the 
grounds of race.” And the provisions 
of the Civil Code “are invalid because 
they are too vague and uncertain to 
constitute a valid regulation.” 

In its summary, the Court held: 

That sections 80 and 69 are not only 
too vague and uncertain to be enforce- 
able regulations of fundamental rights, 
but that they violate the equal protec- 
tion of the laws clause of the United 
States Constitution by impairing the 
right of individuals to marry on the 
basis of race alone and by arbitrarily 
and unreasonably discriminating 
against certain racial groups. 

The dissenting opinion made much 
of the cautions expressed by Father 
LaFarge in his book, The Race Ques- 
tion and the Negro, as to the prudence 
or advisability of racial intermar- 
riage. These cautions were simply a 
recognition of the social difficulties 
and pressure met with in the United 
States by those who marry outside of 
their own racial group. Such diffi- 
culties arise not from anything in 
their marriage itself, but from the 
attitudes of the group around them, 
often from their own friends or rela- 
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tives. The cautions were expressed 
for the simple purpose of dispelling 
a groundless objection to a program 
of interracial justice and charity, to 
the effect that such a program would 
immediately involve everyone con- 
cerned in social complexities that 
might arise from any racial intermar- 
riage. But they also helped to clarify 
the true doctrines of the Catholic 
Church—and of all natural justice. 
This doctrine declares the absurdity 
and wrongness of any regulations 
which would take this matter out of 
where it properly and alone belongs: 
the free choice of the individuals con- 
cerned. It cannot be too strongly em- 
phasized that the vicious effect of 
such laws is to increase racial ten- 
sions, and thereby intensify the ab- 
normal social pressure which, in turn, 
has given rise to them. Marriage 
legislation based on racial considera- 
tion is a thoroughly unsound and 
self-contradictory procedure. 

The Church herself, as Father La- 
Farge points out, has never included 
“race” among her matrimonial im- 
pediments, such as do exist in the 
matter of religious disparity or of 
over-close relationship. 

The California decision is of great 
significance because it has removed, 
to the extent that it runs and to the 
degree that it will affect the rest of 
the country, one of our major moral 
and legal scandals. It is also signifi- 
cant because it is a powerful exempli- 
fication, in an unexpected quarter, of 
the far-reaching bearings of Catholic 
moral and sacramental teaching upon 
human conduct: of the Church’s 
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power to heal a wound that the accu- 
mulated wrongs of centuries have in- 
flicted upon American society. Mar- 
riages between persons of different 
races will continue to be, as before, 
matters for individual choice and 
preference. They will continue to be 
subject, like all serious human deeds, 
to the laws of reason and prudence. 
What the future holds in that regard 
is a matter of God’s Providence, not 
of man’s tinkering. But it is most 
certain that the cause of interracial 
justice, as well as the whole nation, 
owes a great debt of gratitude to 
Attorney Marshall, as well as to the 
California Supreme Court.—INTER- 
RACIAL Review, New York 7, N. Y., 
January, 1949. 


Tribute to Priests 
ime priest from Ireland had come 


here to observe our school me- 
thods. He had written a few stories 
for Columbia years ago and just 
jropped in to say hello and to tell us 
what a great country America is. The 
priest from the Philippines was due 
to start back soon to his home-land 
and stopped by for a visit and some 
enthusiastic talk about the Knights 
of Columbus; he has been a Brother 
Knight for many years and gives off 
slightly more energy than the Bonne- 
ville Dam—without even trying, that 
is. The priest from England called 
to tell about his order’s great plans 
for strengthening and safeguarding 
the faith of young workingmen, as 
well as bringing some comfort and 
beauty into their lives. 
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This flurry of visiting clergy from 
distant parts, all coming within the 
space of a few days, brought to mind 
a thought too seldom dwelt upon: 
What wonderful people our priests 
are and how greatly deserving of our 
affection. Every day, all over the 
world, they move on their errands— 
studying, pleading, planning, beg. 
ging, praying and working, accept: 
ing loneliness, hardship, disappoint. 
ment and death, expecting little for 
themselves, alert for every opportu- 
nity to help their people, rich or 
poor, prominent citizen or plain Joe 
Doakes, along the rough road to sal- 
vation. And the roughest bumps 
they try to take themselves. 

There are none like our priests, 
none whom it is a greater pleasure to 
meet and talk with, none more wel- 
come to the small help one is some- 
times able to give. We respect them 
of course, but beyond that we have 
for them a deep affection and warm 
feeling of thankfulness that they are 
what they are—our unselfish serv- 
ants, guides and guardians, worry- 
ing themselves about our eternal wel- 
fare on occasions when we have not 
sense enough to worry about it our- 
selves. So here’s to them, each and 
everyone; may all their prospects 
prosper and all their errands be suc- 
cessful; may their beat-up little hand- 
bags stand another trip in a good 
cause and may they find refreshment 
of spirit in their dog-eared “books”; 
and may we always have the grace to 
give them our love and our gratitude. 
—Cotumpia, New Haven, Conn., 
June, 1949, 
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Holy Year 


Official text of the Papal Bull issued May 26, 1949. 


Pius Bishop 
Servant of the Servants of God 
To All the Faithful Viewing this Letter 
Health and the Apostolic Benediction 


HE great Jubilee, which will be 

celebrated in this beloved city dur- 
ing the coming year, has as its special 
purpose to summon all the faithful not 
only to expiate their faults and amend 
their lives but also to lead them to ac- 
quire virtue and holiness according to 
the words of Holy Scripture: “Sanctify 
yourselves and be ye holy, because I am 
the Lord your God” (Lev. 20,7: cf. I 
Pet. 1,16). From this the nature and 
the importance of the advantages which 
derive from this very ancient institu- 
tion can be easily seen. For, if men 
will only listen to this call of the Church 
and turn from the fleeting things of this 
world to those that are eternal, then, 
assuredly, a most desirable spiritual re- 
newal will take place and not only pri- 
vate but public morality will be in har- 
mony with the teaching and spirit of the 
Gospel. When righteousness guides the 
convictions of individuals and directs 
their conduct, it must necessarily fol- 
low that new life and vigor will be 
infused into the whole of human society 
and that a better and happier state of 
things will ensue. Today, as never be- 
fore. there is a most urgent need that 


all things be refashioned in the truth 
and power of the Gospel. Human ef- 
forts, even when they are laudable and 
not inspired by motives that are fallaci- 
ous, are unequal to this great under- 
taking; it is august religion, alone, 
aided by divine grace, that can prove 
equal to the greatness of the task and, 
with the active cooperation of all, bring 
it to a happy conclusion. 

Hence it is Our earnest desire that the 
Bishops all over the world together with 
their clergy should instruct with great 
diligence the flock entrusted to their 
care on the subject of the coming Ju- 
bilee: let the faithful be urged to par- 
ticipate in the Jubilee in the best pos- 
sible way, whether they come to Rome 
or remain in their own country; let 
them offer more fervent prayers to God, 
multiply their works of penance and 
charity and put into practice all that we 
have already recommended as fitting 
for the Holy Year. 

Foreseeing abundant and salutary re- 
sults, which We implore from Our 
Divine Redeemer, and following closely 
the tradition of the Roman Pontiffs who 
have gone before Us, and after taking 
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counsel of Our Venerable Brothers their 
Eminences the Cardinals, by the author- 
ity of Almighty God and of the Blessed 
Apostles Peter and }’aul and by our own 
authority, We proclaim and desire to 
have promulgated by this letter a great 
and universal Jubilee to be held in this 
beloved City from Christmas 1949 to 
Christmas 1950, according to the pro- 
visions of canon 923. 


JUBILEE INDULGENCE 


During this year of expiation, to all 
the faithful who duly confess their sins 
in the Sacrament of Penance, who re- 
ceive Holy Communion and visit once 
on that day, or on different days and in 
the order of their choice, the Basilicas 
of St. John Lateran, St. Peter’s in the 
Vatican, St. Paul’s on the Ostian Way 
and St. Mary Major’s on the Esquiline, 
and recite in each Basilica thrice the 
“Our Father,” the “Hail Mary” and 
the “Glory be to the Father,” as well 
as one “Our Father,” “Hail Mary” and 
“Glory be to the Father,” for Our in- 
tentions and in addition the Creed, We 
grant and bestow mercifully in the Lord 
a full indulgence and pardon of all the 
punishment due to sin. 

In favor of those who, when in Rome 
or on the way to Rome, through illness 
or death or some other just cause, are 
prevented from finishing or even begin- 
ning these visits, We reduce the afore- 
said conditions so that, provided they 
go to Confession and Holy Communion, 
they may gain the Jubilee indulgence, 
just as those who visit the four above 
mentioned Basilicas. We also declare 


that the faithful can gain the Jubilee 
indulgence either for themselves or for 
the faithful departed as often as they 
fulfill the prescribed conditions. 
Beloved children, you are certainly 
not unaware of the general intentions of 
We desire, never- 


the Roman Pontiffs. 
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theless, to lay before you with greater 
clearness and precision Our particular 
intentions regarding the coming Holy 
Year. 

Let petition be made to God in the 
first place that all by prayer and pen- 
ance may expiate their sins and strive 
to reform their lives and acquire Chris 
tian virtue so that this great Jubilee 
may happily prepare a general and uni- 
versal return to Christ. Besides, the 
following petitions should be humbly 
made to God: that the loyalty due to 
the Divine Redeemer and to the Church 
which He founded may be maintained 
by ail with an unshaken spirit and a 
vigorous determination to combat the 
intrigues, deceits and attacks of the 
enemy; that all those whe are still out- 
side the Catholic Church, those who 
have wandered from the right path, and 
even those who deny or hate God, may 
be illumined by divine light and, under 
the influence of grace, be brought to 
obey the precepts of the Gospel; that 
everywhere, but especially in the Holy 
Places of Palestine, the tranquillity 
of order, founded on a just settlement, 
may be restored as soon as possible; 
that the various social classes, with ha 
tred banished and differences settled, 
may be united together in justice and 
fraternal agreement; and that finally 
the great number of those in want may 
be given work to earn an honest living 
and may receive necessary and oppor: 
tune aid from those who are in better 
circumstances. 

May peace, the object of Our ardent 
yearning, return at long last to the 
hearts of all: to families, to individual 
countries and to the community of na 
tions; may “those who suffer persecu- 
tion for justice’s sake” (Matt. 5, 10) be 
blessed with that dauntless fortitude 
which adorned the Church with the 
blood of martyrs from the very begin 
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ning; may refugees, prisoners, home- 
less exiles be enabled as soon as pos- 
sible to find their way back to the 
fatherland they cherish; and may the 
consolations of divine grace lighten the 
pain and anguish of those who are suf- 
fering. Let Christian modesty be the 
shining badge of our strong-hearted 
youth, as they grow and develop in 
Christian virtue; let their elders show 
them the way by their example; to all, 
fnally, may it be given to enjoy that 
heavenly grace which is the harbinger 
of the reward of eternal happiness in 
Heaven. 


INVITES THE FAITHFUL 


And now, beloved children, there re- 
mains but to invite you, with paternal 
affection, to come to Rome in throngs 
during the Jubilee Year of expiation; 
We invite you to Rome which is a kind 
of second fatherland to the faithful of 
Christ in every nation. Here they may 
venerate the place where the Prince of 
the Apostles was buried after his mar- 
tyrdom. Here they may see the sacred 
catacombs of the martyrs, the historic 
churches, the monuments of their faith 
and age-old piety. Here they may visit 
their common Father, who awaits their 
coming with open arms and tenderly 
affectionate heart. 

We appreciate indeed the fact that 
the journey will not be convenient nor 
easy for all, especially for those of 
moderate means and who live in distant 
lands. But after all, if such strenuous 
efforts can be made to overcome diffi- 
culties of every sort when there is ques- 
tion of the interests of this earthly life, 
why shall the hope not be cherished that 
an immense multitude from every cor- 
ner of the world, sparing no exertion 
and daunted by no inconvenience, may 
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flock to this beloved City in quest of the 
riches of Heaven? 

Yet this pilgrimage, beloved children, 
must not be undertaken after the fash- 
ion of pleasure-seeking tourists, but in 
that spirit of earnest piety which moved 
the faithful of Christ of every class and 
country in past ages to overcome numer- 
ous obstacles and hardships of a jour- 
ney sometimes made on foot to Rome in 
order to wash away their sins by the 
tears of penance and implore pardon 
and peace from God. Revive this an- 
cestral faith, this active fervor of divine 
charity; kindle it to a new flame, spread 
it to others; and the result must be, 
with the inspiration and the grace of 
God, that the coming Great Jubilee will 
yield most salutary fruits both for the 
pilgrims personally and for the whole 
of Christian society. 

Now that this Letter of Ours may be 
brought more readily to the notice of 
all, We desire that the same authority 
be accorded to copies of it, including 
printed versions—provided that they 
are countersigned by a notary public 
and bear the seal of an ecclesiastical 
dignitary—as would be accorded to this 
very Letter were it presented or dis- 
played. 

Let no one therefore be permitted to 
tamper with this notice of Our procla- 
mation, promulgation, grant and desire, 
nor rashly dare to oppose it. And 
should anyone attempt deliberately to 
do so, let him know that he will incur 
the indignation of Almighty God and 
of His Blessed Apostles Peter and Paul. 

Given at Rome, at St. Peter’s, on the 
twenty-sixth day of the month of May, 
in the year one thousand nine hundred 
and forty-nine, the eleventh of Our Pon- 
tificate. 


PIUS PP, XII. 














Young Christian Workers 
His Houtness, Pore Pius XII 


A letter to the Rev. Joseph Cardijn, founder and general chaplain of the Young 
Christian Workers, felicitating him on the celebration of the twenty-fifth anniver- 
sary of the YCW. 


O OUR dear Son Joseph Cardijn, 
General Chaplain of the Young 
Christian Workers: 

Although We are oppressed on all 
sides by cares and worries, it seems 
that among the joys which Divine 
Providence intends for Us during the 
coming Holy Year there will be one 
particularly dear to Us. This is that 
the Jubilee Year of Christendom coin- 
cides with the celebration by Our 
sons and daughters of the Young Chris- 
tian Workers of the 25th anniversary 
of the foundation of their great and 
glorious movement. Who would have 
thought that, when you laid the foun- 
dations of this structure a quarter of 
a century ago, in the midst of a great 
deal of difficulty and opposition, in a 
few years it would reach such vast 
proportions, and indeed would soon 
spread from Belgium to most of the 
countries of Europe, to far-off America, 
and almost to the whole of the world. 

In God’s plan it came at the right 
moment to help solve the problem 
which is not peculiar to any country 
or continent. In our time the Christian 
conscience is faced with the existence 
of a great number of workers whose 
most precious possessions, faith in 
God, supernatural life and the salva- 
tion of their souls, are in grave danger. 
The ideal that inspired you from the 
outset was, beginning with the young, 
to bring them—or to bring them back 
—to Christ and the Church. This ideal 


you, in your turn, have transmitted to 
thousands of upright and _ generous 
hearts. The results are obvious to Us: 
wonderful groups of young men and 
women leaders of whom the Church is 
rightly proud, because She sees in them 
a guarantee and a promise that the 
world of work will be rechristianised. 
It is well that the results of the in- 
tense and often hidden devotion of 
these disciples of Christ should be 
made clear to all, as will be done on 
the occasion of the Jubilee Congress. 
The presence of delegates from forty- 
two nations at the recent Study Week 
at Montreal showed in striking fashion 
how it has spread over wide areas. The 
Y.C.W., in the coming memorable Con- 
gress, will show to the world how much 
more it has done and wherein lies its 
true greatness. This is its deep Chris- 
tian training, the apostolic and con- 
quering enthusiasm that it instils in its 
members. These young heralds of the 
good cause are like the leaven in the 
loaf, fearlessly confessing their faith in 
the face of those who have lost it, of 
those who despise it, of those who fight 
against it. We are too appreciative of 
the merits of these young workers, boys 
and girls, who care nothing for the 
mockery and gibes they encounter and 
who pursue with perseverance their 
work of conquest, not to accord them 
here the praise that they have earned. 
May they continue, and may their en- 
thusiasm never wane. At this decisive 
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pont in history, present conditions de- 
mand their apostolate more strongly 
than ever. 

Each social group has an important 
role to play in the transformation that 
the world is undergoing, and it is only 
too clear that the working class in 
matters that concern it is called today 
to assume responsibilities that it has 
never known in the past. It is not less 
clear that many of its members have 
been carried away by a false ideal of 
human redemption, and claim that in 
the erroneous theories of atheistic ma- 
terialism are to be found the only solu- 
tions to the anguishing problems of the 
world of work. One cannot hope to 
solve these problems by a_ negative 
attitude or a simple warning against 
false shepherds. What is needed is the 
active presence in factories and work 
places of pioneers who are fully con- 
scious of their double vocation—as 
Christians and as workers—and who 
are bent on assuming their responsi- 
bilities to the full, knowing neither 
peace nor rest until they have trans- 
formed the environment of their lives 
to the demands of the Gospel. The 
Church, by this positive, constructive 
work, will be able to extend her life- 
giving action to the millions of souls 
for whom she has a maternal and ardent 
solicitude. And it is in this sublime task 
that the Young Christian Worker lead- 
ers are called to share. 


Eucuaristic Lire 


They will find the strength to ac- 
complish this work, which must seem 
superhuman, in the practise of a sacra- 
mental and Eucharistic life which be- 
comes ever deeper, in a constant union 
with the Master of all purity, of all 
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love and of all apostolate, our Saviour, 
Jesus Christ; and in a filial appeal to 
His Mother, the most holy Virgin Mary. 
They will find it, too, in following 
loyally and generously the directions 
of the Hierarchy and especially the 
social teaching of the Church, and in 
a fraternal and happy cooperation with 
the other movements of Catholic Action, 
with a view to submitting the whole of 
society to the rule of God. 

We know that it is towards this end 
that the personal efforts of all are di- 
rected, leaders, members, chaplains, 
who are now preparing methodically for 
the 25th anniversary of their movement. 
We have a deep conviction that this 
fact is the guarantee that the Congress 
will mean effective and lasting action. 
Over and above the external and pass- 
ing triumph, it must be the occasion of 
a deepening and renewal of the apos- 
tolic spirit, methods and influence of 
the Y.C.W. in the world. 

So, We call down from on high a 
great abundance of graces on those 
who are preparing the Congress and 
on those who will be there. So that We 
can give you a new proof of the con- 
stant benevolence, prayer and good 
wishes with which We have followed 
the development of the Y.C.W. and the 
imposing work which the coming cele- 
brations will dedicate, We send our 
affectionate and paternal Apostolic 
Benediction to you, dear son, to all the 
members of the Y.C.W. in the world, 
and in particular to those who, repre- 
senting their brethren, will come to- 
gether from far-off lands to form a 
glorious crown around their founder 
and their father. 

Given at the Vatican the 2Ist of 
March, 1949. 











Persecution in Czechoslovakia 
ARCHBISHOP JOSEF BERAN 


Pastoral letter, dated June 15, 1949, directed to be read in all churches in 
Czechoslovakia on Sunday, June 19. 


ECENTLY, by all propaganda 
means, untrue statements have 
been spread that the discussion for 
solving relations between Church and 
State failed through the fault of our 
Bishops. 

These accusations are untrue. We 
declare that we have been and are 
loyal to this state. On taking office we 
took oaths of loyalty to the Republic 
and we declare that we remain always 
faithful to this oath. 

We further declare that we have al- 
ways been and are for a just agreement 
with the State in all Church political 
questions, as that is the basis for fruit- 
ful and successful cooperation between 
Church and State in common tasks. 
This cooperation would of course only 
be possible on condition that the State 
did not interfere in Church and relig- 
ious matters, just as the Church does 
not interfere in political matters. 

In spite of all assurances of the good- 
will of Government representatives, un- 
friendly actions have been taken against 
religious freedom and its rights. Some 
facts follow: 

We have no means either by press or 
radio to inform you. You are yourselves 
witnesses of how since February, 1948, 
all the Catholic press has been gradu- 
ally stopped. 

Just remember the Catholic weeklies 
Nedele and Rozsevac. 

In April, 1949, even the official Ga- 
zette of the dioceses, Acta Curiae, was 
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stopped. It had not been stopped even 
during the German occupation. 

In this connection Chapter XVIII of 
the new Constitution guarantees us free- 
dom of expression. But the fact is that 
the Ministry of Information in its an- 
nouncement of April 27, 1949, inter- 
fered (in contradiction to the so-called 
Publishing Law) with the publication 
and distribution of information even by 
means of a mimeographing machine. 

It has gone so far that there is inter- 
ference in internal church affairs, such 
as, for instance, occupation of bene- 
fices; and, with participation of sus- 
pended priests and uninformed laymen, 
the unfriendly Catholic Action has been 
formed against the Bishops to cause 
confusion among the faithful and make 
it impossible for the Bishops to defend 
the freedom and rights of the Church. 

We have declared and declare again 
that this false Catholic Action is schis- 
matic, that all participation in it and 
cooperation with it must be punished by 
Church punishments. Those who in- 
spired and brought it into being fall un- 
der excommunication ipso facto. That 
is to say, they are excluded from the 
Church under Canon 2,334, Paragraph 
2 and 2,331, Chapter II. The greeting 
telegrams sent to the Bishops do not 
change the fact that the whole action 
is directed against the unity of the 
Church and Church discipline. 

We expect that those who have asso- 
ciated themselves with this so-called 
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Catholic Action either under compul- 
sion or through ignorance will re- 
nounce their declaration at the ordi- 
nariate. 

Similarly, we hope that those priests 
whose loyalty we do not doubt, and 
whose signatures were used without 
their knowledge on expressions of 
agreement with the so-called Catholic 
Action and for agreement between 
Church and State, will act likewise. 


CaTHOLIC IpEOLOGyY HELD 
ATTACKED 


From this fact it is clear that it is 
no longer a question of agreement be- 
tween Church and State, but of an un- 
dermining of Roman Catholic ideology 
which is anti-Christian and which pro- 
claims the replacement of religion by 
Marxism and appropriates for the State 
all rights even in matters of conscience, 
faith and morals, which no Christian 
can recognize. 

For instance, at the ninth congress 
of the Czechoslovak Communist party, 
Minister of Information Vaclav Ko- 
pecky declared: “We must get rid of 
all that is old and outmoded which has 
remained from the ideological super- 
structure of the capitalist order. * * * 
We must awaken * * * a new progres- 
sive attitude towards life * * * such 
as is given by dialectical materialism, 
Marxism, and Leninism by the teaching 
of Marx, Engels, Lenin and Stalin.” 

At the same congress, the Minister of 
Education, Dr. Zdenek Nejedly, de- 
clared: “We still have with us much 
that is outmoded. We even have old 
feudal anarchronisms. * * * Old church 
education. * * * We must try to get rid 
of these anachronisms and create a new 
truly communist man.” 

We must therefore fight against com- 
missars named by the State into all 
Church offices under whatever pre- 
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tenses, be it a national administrator 
in the Catholic organization Caritas or 
interference by action committees in 
our Catholic societies or various pleni- 
potentiaries named by the State into 
Bishops’ consistories, clergy seminar- 
ies, or all those instructors of social 
science named into the theological fac- 
ulties of our universities. 

We shall never give our consent that 
for money or subsidies the Church be 
deprived of freedom and enslaved. 

We declare that an agreement based 
on such principles is not acceptable for 
us because it is aimed directly at ex- 
termination of the creed and it violates 
all religious freedoms guaranteed by 
the new Constitution and it violates all 
human rights as well. 


CONDITIONS FOR ACCORD 


All our negotiations would be pos- 
sible only if: 

1. The Christian way of life and 
ideas will be respected and recognized 
in public life and in education. That 
means not only by word but by deed. 

2. The Government is ready to recog- 
nize the spiritual jurisdiction of 
Bishops who are obedient to the Pope 
according to the current ecclesiastical 
law. 

3. All measures that endanger and 
limit the religious rights and freedom 
of the Catholic people in Czechoslo- 
vakia will be canceled without delay. 
Especially, publication of the official 
“Clergymen’s Gazette” must stop—that 
gazette which is published by the Min- 
istry of Education and which calls us 
Catholic Bishops “isolated individuals 
inside the church.” All bills and de- 


crees which limit the freedom of as- 
sembly and association and hamper re- 
ligious exercises and other tasks per- 
formed by the Church must be revoked, 
and the State must be ready to stop its 
















interference with the Church’s admin- 
istration. 


“TIME OF TEST” SEEN 


We hope that real statesmanship as 
well as interest for the well-being of 
the State—which is and must come be- 
fore all political ideologies—will over- 
come the hostility toward the Church, 
whose freedoms and rights we are ready 
to defend by all means and with the 
help of all faithful clergymen and lay- 
men. 

Every Czech and Slovak Catholic 
must realize that his time of test has 
come in which he has “to tell the sheep 
from the wolves in sheep’s clothing” 
and that in issues of religious freedom 
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there can be no compromise whatever, 
that in those issues a clear, strict pro. 
ceeding is needed from the very start, 
as it is a question of the eternal salva- 
tion of every immortal soul. 

We thank all clergymen and beliey. 
ers for their faithfulness, we believe in 
their steadfastness, and to steel 
their Christian gallantry we bestow 
upon them our benediction. Be firm in 
your holy creed and pray fervently to 
the Sacred Heart of Christ. Pray for 
us as we all pray for you. 

Prague, June 15, 1949. 

Catholic Bishops and Ordinariates in 
Czechoslovakia. 

dn the name of all: 
JOSEF, Archbishop of Prague. 
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